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CHAPTER I. 


A WAIF ON THE STEPPE. 


‘In this country charity covers no sins!’ 
The speaker finished his remark with a short laugh. He was 


a big, stout man. His name was Karl Steinmetz, and it is a name 
well known in the Government of Tver to this day. He spoke 
jerkily, as stout men do when they ride, and when he had laughed 
his good-natured, half-cynical laugh, he closed his lips beneath a 
huge grey moustache. So far as one could judge from the action 
of a square and deeply indented chin, his mouth was expressive at 
that time—and possibly at all times—of a humorous resignation. 
No reply was vouehsafed to him, and Karl Steinmetz bumped along 
on his little Cossack horse, which was stretched out at a gallop. 

Evening was drawing on. It was late in October, and a cold 
wind was driving from the north-west across a plain which for 
sheer dismalness of aspect may give points to Sahara and beat 
that. abode of mental depression without an effort. So far as the 
eye could reach there was no habitation to break the line of 
horizon. A few stunted fir trees, standing in a position of perma- 
ment deprecation, with their backs turned, as it were, to the north, 
stood sparsely on the plain. The grass did not look good to eat, 
though the Cossack horses would no doubt have liked to try it. 
The road seemed to have been drawn by some Titan engineer with 
a ruler from horizon to horizon. 
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Away to the south there was a forest of the same stunted 
pines, where a few charcoal burners and resin tappers eked out a 
forlorn and obscure existence. There are a score of such settle- 
ments, such gloomy forests, dotted over this plain of Tver, which 
covers an area of nearly two hundred square miles. The remainder 
of it is pasture, where miserable cattle and a few horses, many 
sheep and countless pigs, seek their food pessimistically from 
God. 

Steinmetz looked round over this cheerless prospect with a 
twinkle of amused resignation in his blue eyes, as if this 
creation were a little practical joke, which he, Karl Stein- 
metz, appreciated at its proper worth. The whole scene was 
suggestive of immense distance, of countless miles in all direc- 
tions—a suggestion not conveyed by any scene in England, by 
few in Europe. In our crowded sland we have no conception of 
a thousand miles. How can we? Few of us have travelled five 
hundred at a stretch. The land hrough which these men were 
riding is the home of great distances—Russia. They rode, more- 
over, as if they knew it—as if they had ridden for days and were 
aware of more days in front of them. 

The companion of Karl Steinmetz looked like an Englishman. 
He was young and fair and quiet. He looked like a youthful 
athlete from Oxford or Cambridge—a simple-minded person who 
had jumped higher or run quicker than anybody else without 
conceit, taking himself, like St. Paul, as he found himself and 
giving the credit elsewhere. And one finds that, after all, in this 
world of deceit, we are most of us that which we look like. You, 
madam, look thirty-five to a day, although your figure is still 
youthful, your hair untouched by grey, your face unseamed by 
care. You may look in your mirror and note these accidents with 
satisfaction ; you may feel young and indulge in the pastimes of 
youth without effort. But you are thirty-five. We know it. 
We who look at you can see it for ourselves, and, if you could 
only be brought to believe it, we think no worse of you on that 





account, 
The man who rode beside Karl Steinmetz with gloomy eyes 


and a vague suggestion of flight in his whole demeanour was, like 
reader and writer, exactly what he seemed. He was the product 
of an English public school and university. He was, moreover, 
a modern product of those seats of athletic exercise. _He had little 
education and highly developed muscles—that is to say, he was 
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vo scholar but essentially a gentleman—a good enough education 
in its way, and long may Britons seek it! 

This young man’s name was Paul Howard Alexis, and Fortune 
had made him a Russian prince. If, however, anyone, even 
Steinmetz, called him prince, he blushed and became confused. 
This terrible title had brooded over him while at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. But no one had found him out; he remained Paul Howard 
Alexis so far as England and his friends were concerned. In 
Russia, however, he was known (by name only, for he avoided 
Sclavonic society) as Prince Pavlo Alexis, This plain was his ; 
half the government of Tver was his; the great Volga rolled 
through his possessions; sixty miles behind him a grim stone 
castle bore his name, and a tract of land as vast as Yorkshire was 
peopled by humble-minded persons who cringed at thé mention 
of his Excellency. 

All this because thirty years earlier a certain Princess Natdsha 
Alexis had fallen in love with plain Mr. Howard of the British 
Embassy in St. Petersburg. With Slavonic enthusiasm (for the 
Russian is the most romantic race on earth) she informed Mr, 
Howard of the fact, and duly married him. Both these persons 
were now dead, and Paul Howard Alexis owed it to his mother’s 
influence in high regions that the responsibilities of princedom 
were his. At the time when this title was accorded to him he had 
no say in the matter. Indeed, he had little say in any matters 
except meals, which he still took in liquid form. Certain it is, 
however, that he failed to appreciate his honours as soon as he 
grew up to a proper comprehension of them. 

Equally certain is it that he entirely failed to recognise the 


enviability of his position as he rode across the plains of Tver 
towards the yellow Volga by the side of Karl Steinmetz. 

‘This is great nonsense,’ he said suddenly. ‘1 feel like a 
Nihilist or some theatrical person of that sort. I do not think it 


can be necessary, Steinmetz.’ 

‘Not necessary, answered Steinmetz in thick guttural tones, 
‘but prudent.’ 

This man spoke with the soft consonants of a German. 

‘Prudent, my dear prince.’ 

‘Oh, drop that!’ 

‘When we sight the Volga I will drop it with pleasure. Good 
heavens! I wish I were a prince. I should have it marked on my 
linen, and sit up in ted to read it on my nightshirt.’ 
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‘No, you wouldn’t, Steinmetz,’ answered Alexis, with a vexed 
laugh. ‘You would hate it just as much as I do, especially if it 
meant running away from the best bear shooting in Europe.’ 

Steinmetz shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Then you should not have been charitable—charity, I tell 
you, Alexis, covers no sins in this country.’ 

‘Who made me charitable? Besides, no decent-minded fellow 
could be anything else here. Who told me of the League of 
Charity, I should like to know? Who put me into it? Who 
aroused my pity for these poor beggars? Who but a stout 
German cynic called Steinmetz ?’ 

‘Stout, yes—cynic if you will—German, no!’ 

The words were jerked out of him by the galloping horse. 

‘Then what are you?’ 

Steinmetz looked straight in front of him, with a meditation 
in his quiet eyes which made a dreamy man of him, 

‘That depends,’ 


Alexis laughed. 
‘Yes, I know. In Germany you are a German, in Rtissia a 
) yy , 


Slav, in Poland a Pole, and in England anything the moment 
suggests.’ 

‘Exactly so. But to return to you. You must trust to me 
in this matter. I know this country. I know what this League 
of Charity was. It was a bigger thing than any dream of. It 
was a power in Russia—the greatest of all—above Nihilism—above 
the Emperor himself. Ach Gott! It was a wonderful organisa- 
tion, spreading over this country like sunlight over a field. It 
would have made men of our poor peasants. It was God’s work. 
If there is a God—bien entendu—which some young men deny, 
because God fails to recognise their importance, I imagine. And 
now it is all done. It is crumbled up by the scurrilous trea- 
chery of some miscreant. Ach! I should like to have him out 
here on the plain. IT would choke him, For money too! The 
devil—it must have heen the devil—to sell that secret to the 


Government.’ 
‘T can’t see what the Government wanted it for,’ growled 


Alexis moodily. 

‘No, but I can. It is not the Emperor; he is a gentleman, 
although he has the misfortune to wear the purple. No; it is 
They want to stop education ;- they want to 


those about him. 
They are afraid of being found out ; they live 


crush the peasant. 
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in their grand ;houses, and support their grand names on the 
money they crush out of the starving peasant.’ 

‘So do I, so far as that goes.’ 

‘Of course you do! And I am your steward—your crusher. 
We do not deny it, we boast of it, but we exchange a wink with 


the angels—eh ?’ 

Alexis rode on in silence for a few moments. He sat his horse 
as English foxhunters do—not prettily—and the little animal 
with erect head and scraggy neck was evidently worried by the 
unusual grip on his ribs. For Russians sit back, with a short 
stirrup and a loose seat, when they are travelling. One must not 
form one’s idea of Russian horsemanship from the erect carriage 
affected in the Newski Prospect. 

‘I wish,’ he said abruptly, ‘that I had never attempted to do 
any good ; doing good to mankind doesn’t pay. Here I am run- 
ning away from my own home as if I were afraid of the police! 
The position is impossible.’ 

Steinmetz shook his shaggy head. 

‘No. No position is impossible in this country—except the 
Czar’s—if one only keeps cool. For men such as you and I any 
position is quite easy. But these Russians are too romantic—too 
evaltés—they give way to a morbid love of martyrdom; they 
think. they can-do no good to mankind unless they are un- 
comfortable,’ 

Alexis turned in his saddle and looked keenly into his com- 
panion’s face. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘I believe you founded the Charity 
League ?’ 

Steinmetz laughed in his easy stout way. 

‘It founded itself, he said; ‘the angels founded it in heaven. 
I hope a committee of them will attend to the eternal misery of 
the dog who betrayed it,’ 

‘I trust they will, but in the meantime I stick to my opinion 
that it is unnecessary for me to leave the country. What have I 
done? Ido not belong to the League; it is composed entirely 
of Russian nobles ; I don’t admit that I am a Russian noble.’ 

‘But,’ persisted Steinmetz quietly, ‘you subscribe to the 
League. Four hundred thousand roubles—they do not grow at 
the roadside.’ 

‘But the roubles have not my name on them.’ 

‘That may be, but we all—they all—know where they are likely 
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to come from. My dear Paul, you cannot keep up the farce any 
longer. You are not an English gentleman who comes across 
here for sporting purposes; you do not live in the old Castle of 
Osterno three months in the year because you have a taste for 
medieval fortresses. You are a Russian prince, and your estates 
are the happiest, the most enlightened in the empire. That 
alone is suspicious. You collect your rents yourself. You have 
no German agents—no German vampires about you. There are 
a thousand things suspicious about Prince Pavlo Alexis if those 
that be in high places only come to think about it. They have 
not come to think about it—thanks to our care and to your 
English independence. But that is only another reason why we 
should redouble our care. You must not be in Russia when the 
Charity League is picked to pieces. There will be trouble—half 
the nobility in Russia will be in it. There will be confiscations 
and degradations ; there will be imprisonment and Siberia for 
some. You are better out of it, for you are not an Englishman ; 
you have not even a Foreign Office passport. Your passport is 
your patent of nobility, and that is Russian. No, you are better 
out of it.’ 

‘And you—what about you?’ asked Paul, with a little laugh, 
the laugh that one brave man gives when he sees another do a 
plucky thing. 

‘I !—oh, Iam all right. Iam nobody; I am hated of all the 
peasants because I am your steward and so hard—so cruel. That 
is my certificate of harmlessness with those that are about the 
Emperor.’ 

Paul made no answer. He was not of an argumentative mind, 
being a large man, and consequently inclined to the sins of omis- 
sion rather than to the active form of doing wrong. He had an 
enormous faith in Karl Steinmetz, and, indeed, no man knew 
Russia better than this cosmopolitan adventurer. Steinmetz it 
was who pricked forward with all speed, wearing his hardy little 
horse to a drooping semblance of its former self. Steinmetz it 
was who had recommended quitting the travelling carriage and 
taking to the saddle, although his own bulk led him to prefer the 
slower and more comfortable method of covering space. It would 
almost seem that he doubted his own ascendency over his com- 
panion and master, which semblance was further increased by a 
subtle ring of anxiety in his voice while he argued. It is possible 
that Karl Steinmetz suspected the late Princess Natésha of having 
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transmitted to her son a small hereditary portion of that Slavonic 
exaltation and recklessness of consequence which he deplored. 

‘Then you turn back at Tver?’ inquired Paul, at length 
breaking a long silence. 

‘Yes; I must not leave Osterno just now. Perhaps later, when 
the winter has come, I will follow. Russia is quiet during the 
winter, very quiet. Ha, ha!’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and shivered. But the shiver was 
interrupted. He raised himself in his saddle and peered forward 
into the gathering darkness, 

‘ What is that,’ he asked sharply, ‘on the road in front ?’ 

Paul had already seen it. 

‘It looks like a horse,’ he answered—‘a strayed horse, for it 
has no rider.’ 

They were going west, and what little daylight there was lived 
on the western horizon. The form of the horse, cut out in black 
relief against the sky, was weird and ghostlike. It was standing 
by the side of the road, apparently grazing. As they approached 
it its outline became more defined. 

‘It has a saddle,’ said Steinmetz at length. ‘ What have we 
here ?’ 

The beast was evidently famishing, for as they came near, it 
never ceased its occupation of dragging the wizened tufts of grass 
up, root and all. 

‘ What have we here ?’ repeated Steinmetz. 

And the two men clapped spurs to their tired horses. 

The solitary waif had a rider, but he was not in the saddle. 
One foot was caught in the stirrup, and as the horse moved on 
from tuft to tuft it dragged its dead master along the ground. 


CHAPTER II. 
BY THE VOLGA. 


‘THis is going to be unpleasant,’ muttered Steinmetz, as he 
cumbrously left the saddle. ‘That man is dead—has been dead 
some days ; he’s stiff. And the horse has been dragging him face 
downwards, God in heaven! this will be unpleasant.’ 

Paul had leaped to the ground, and was already loosening the 
dead man’s foot from the stirrup. He did it with a certain sort of 
skill, despite the stiffness of the heavy riding boot, as if he had 
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walked a hospital in his time. Very quickly Steinmetz came to 
his assistance, tenderly lifting the dead man and laying him on 
his back. 

‘Ach!’ he exclaimed ; ‘we are unfortunate to meet a thing 
like this,’ 

There was no need of Paul Alexis’s medical skill to tell that this 
man was dead; a child would have known it. Before searching 
the pockets Steinmetz took out his own handkerchief and laid it 
over a face which had become unrecognisable. The horse was 
standing over them. It bent its head and sniffed wonderingly at 
that which had once been its master. There was a singular, 
scared look in its eyes. 

Steinmetz pushed aside the inquiring muzzle, 

‘If you could speak, my friend,’ he said, ‘we might want you. 
As it is, you had better continue your meal.’ 

Paul was unbuttoning the dead man’s clothes. He inserted 
his hand within the rough shirt. 

‘This man,’ he said, ‘ was starving. He probably fainted from 
sheer exhaustion and rolled out of the saddle. It is hunger that 
killed him.’ 

‘ With his pocket full of money,’ added Steinmetz, withdrawing 
his hand from the dead man’s pocket and displaying a bundle of 
notes and some silver. 

There was nothing in any of the other pockets—no paper, no 
clue of any sort to the man’s identity. 

The two finders of this silent tragedy stood up and looked 
around them. It was almost dark. They were ten miles from a 
habitation. It does not sound much; but a traveller would be 
hard put to place ten miles between himself and a habitation in 
the whole of the British Islands. This, added to a lack of road or 
path which is unknown to us in England, made ten miles of some 
importance. 

Steinmetz had pushed his fur cap to the back of his head, 
which he was scratching pensively. He had a habit of scratching 
his forehead with one finger, which denoted thought. 

‘Now what are we to do?’ he muttered. ‘Can’t bury the 
poor chap arfl say nothing about it. I wonder where his passport 
is. We have here a tragedy.’ 

He turned to the horse, which was grazing hurriedly. 

‘My friend of the four legs,’ he said, ‘it is a thousand pities 
’ that you are dumb.’ 
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Paul was still examining the dead man with that callousness 
which denotes one who, for love or convenience, has become a 
doctor. He was a doctor—an amateur. He was a Caius man. 

Steinmetz looked down at him with a little laugh. He noticed 
the tenderness of the touch, the deft fingering which had some- 
thing of respect in it. Paul Alexis was visibly one of those men 
who take mankind seriously, and have that in their hearts which 
for want of a better word we call sympathy. 

‘Mind you do not catch some infectious disease,’ said Stein- 
metz, gruffly. ‘I should not care to handle any stray moujik one 
finds dead about the roadside; unless, of course, you think there 
is more money about him. It would be a pity to leave that for the 
police.’ 

Paul did not answer. He was examining the limp dirty hands 
of the dead man. The fingers were covered with soil, the nails 
were broken. He had evidently clutched at the earth and at every 
tuft of grass after his fall from the saddle. 

‘Look here at these hands,’ said Paul suddenly. ‘This is an 
Englishman. You never see fingers this shape in Russia.’ 

Steinmetz stooped down. He held out his own square-tipped 
fingers in comparison. Paul rubbed the dead hand with his sleeve 
as if it were a piece of statuary. 

‘Look here,’ he continued, ‘the dirt rubs off and leaves the 
hand quite a gentlemanly colour. This ’ he paused and lifted 
Steinmetz’s handkerchief, dropping it again hurriedly over the 
mutilated face, ‘ this thing was once a gentleman.’ 

‘It certainly has seen better days,’ admitted Steinmetz, with 
a grim humour which was sometimes his. ‘Come, let us drag him 
beneath that pine tree and ride on to Tver. We shall dono good, 
my dear Alexis, wasting our time over the possible antecedents of 
a gentleman who, for reasons of his own, is silent on the subject.’ 

Paul rose from the ground. His movements were those of a 
strong and supple man, one whose muscles had never had time to 
grow stiff. He was an active man, who never hurried. Standing 
thus upright he was very tall—nearly a giant. Only in St. Peters- 
burg, of all the cities of the world, could he expect to pass 
unnoticed—the city of tall men and plain women. He rubbed 
his two hands together in a singularly professional manner which 
sat amiss on him. 

‘What do you propose doing?’ he asked. ‘You know the 
laws of this country better than I do.’ 

1—6 
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Steinmetz scratched his forehead with his forefinger. 

‘Our theatrical friends the police,’ he said, ‘are going to enjoy 
this. Suppose we prop him up sitting against that tree—no one 
will run away with him—and lead his horse into Tver. I will 
give notice to the police, but I will not do so until you are into 
‘the Petersburg train. I will, of course, give the Ispravnik to 
understand that your princely mind could not be bothered by such 
details as this—that you have proceeded on your journey.’ 

‘I do not like leaving the poor beggar alone all night,’ said 
Paul. ‘There may be wolves—the crows in the early morning.’ 

‘Bah! that is because you are so soft-hearted. My dear fellow, 
what business is it of ours if the universal laws of nature are illus- 
trated upon this unpleasant object? We all live on each other. 
The wolves and the crows have the last word. Tant mieux for the 
wolves and the crows. Come, let us carry him to that tree.’ 

The moon was just rising over the line of the horizon. All 
around them the steppe lay in grim and lifeless silence. In such 
a scene, where life seemed rare and precious, death gained in its 
power of inspiring fear, It is different in crowded cities, where 
an excess of human life seems to vouch for the continuity of the 
race, where in a teeming population one life more or less seems of 
little value. The rosy hue of sunset was fading to a clear green, 
and in the midst of a cloudless sky, Jupiter—very near the earth 
at that time—shone intense, and brilliant like a lamp. It was an 
evening such as only Russia and the great North lands ever see, 
where the sunset is almost in the North and the sunrise holds it 
by the hand. Over the whole scene there hung a clear trans- 
parent night, green and shimmering, which would never be darker 
than an English twilight. 

The two living men carried the nameless, unrecognisable dead 
to a resting-place beneath a stunted pine a few paces removed from 
the road. They laid him decently at full length, crossing his soil- 
begrimed hands over his breast, tying the handkerchief down over 
his face. 

Then they turned and left him, alone in that luminous night. 
A waif that had fallen by the great highway without a word, with- 
out a sign. A half-run race—a story cut off in the middle; for he 
was a young man still; his hair, all dusty, draggled, and blood- 
stained had no streak of grey; his hands were smooth and 
youthful. There was a vague suspicion of sensual softness about 
his body, as if this might have been a man who loved comfort and 
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ease, who had always chosen the primrose path, had never learnt 
the salutary lesson of self-denial. The incipient stoutness of limb 
contrasted strangely with the drawn meagreness of his body, which 
was contracted by want of food. Paul Alexis was right. This 
man had died of starvation, within ten miles of the great Volga, 
within nine miles of the outskirts of Tver, a city second to Moscow, 
and once her rival. Therefore it could only be that he had purposely 
avoided the dwellings of men; that he was a fugitive of some sort 
or other. Paul’s theory that this was an Englishman had not been 
received with enthusiasm by Steinmetz; but that philosopher had 
stooped to inspect the narrow, tell-tale fingers. Steinmetz, be it 
noted, had an infinite capacity for holding his tongue. 

They mounted their horses and rode away without looking 
back. But they did not speak, as if each were deep in his own 
thoughts. Material had indeed been afforded them, for who could 
tell who this featureless man might be? They were left in a state 
of hopeless curiosity, as who, having picked up a page with ‘ Finis’ 
written upon it, falls to wondering what the story may have been. 

Steinmetz had thrown the bridle of the straying horse over his 
arm, and the animal trotted obediently by the side of the fidgety 
little Cossacks. 

‘That was bad luck,’ exclaimed the elder man at length, 
‘ d——d bad luck. In this country the less you find, the less you 
see, the less you understand, the simpler is your existence. Those 
Nihilists with their mysterious ways and their reprehensible love 
of explosives have made honest men’s lives a burden to them.’ 

‘Their motives were originally good,’ put in Paul. 

‘That is possible; but a good motive is no excuse for a bad 
means. They wanted to get along too quickly. They are pig- 
headed, exalted, unpractical to a man. I do not mention the 
wemen, because when women meddle in politics they make fools 
of themselves, even in England. These Nihilists would have been 
all very well if they had been content to sow for posterity. But 
they wanted to see the fruits of their labours in one generation. 
Education does not grow like that. It requires a couple of genera- 
tions to germinate. It has to be manured by the brains of fools 
before it is of any use. In England it has reached this stage ; here 
in Russia the sowing has only begun. Now, we were doing some 
good. The Charity League was the thing. It began by training 
their starved bodies to be ready for the education when it came. 
And very little of it would have come in our time. If you educate 
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a hungry man, you set a devil loose upon the world, Fill. their 
stomachs before you feed their brains, or you will give them 
mental indigestion ; and a man with mental indigestion raises hell 
or cuts his own throat.’ 

‘That is just what I want to do—fill their stomachs. I don’t 
care about the rest. I’m not responsible for the progress of the 
world or the good of humanity,’ said Paul. 

He rode on in silence; then he burst out again in the curt 
phraseology of a man whose feeling is stronger than he cares to 
admit. 

‘T’ve got no grand ideas about the human race,’ he said. ‘A 
very little contents me. A little piece of Tver, a few thousand 
peasants, are good enough for me. It seems rather hard that a 
fellow can’t give away of his surplus money in charity if he is such 
a fool as to want to.’ 

Steinmetz was riding stubbornly along. Suddenly he gave a 
little chuckle—a guttural sound expressive of a somewhat Germanic 
satisfaction. 

‘I don’t see how they can stop us,’ he said. ‘The League, of 
course, is done; it will crumble away in sheer panic. But here, 
in Tver, they cannot stop us.’ 

He clapped his great hand on his thigh with more glee than 
one would have expected him to feel; for this man posed as a 
cynic—a despiser of men, a scoffer at charity. 

‘ They'll find it very difficult to stop me,’ muttered Paul. 

It was now dark—as dark as ever it would be. Steinmetz 
peered through the gloom towards him with a little laugh—half 
tolerance, half admiration. 

The country was here a little more broken. Long low hills, 
like vast waves, rose and fell beneath the horses’ feet. Ages ago 
the Volga may have been here, and, slowly narrowing, must have 
left these hills in deposit. From the crest of an incline the horse- 
men looked down over a vast rolling tableland, and far ahead of 
them a great white streak bounded the horizon, 

‘The Volga,’ said Steinmetz. ‘We are almost there. And 
there, to the right, is the Tversha, It is like a great catapult. 
Gott! what a wonderful night! No wonder these Russians are 
romantic. What a night for a pipe and a long chair! This 
horse of mine is tired. He shakes me most abominably.’ 

‘ Like to change ?’ inquired Paul curtly. 

‘No; it would make no difference. You are as heavy as I, 
although Iam wider. Ah! there are the lights of Tver,’ 
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Ahead of them a few lights twinkled feebly, sometimes visible 
and then hidden again as they rode over the rolling hillocks, 
One plain ever suggests another, but the resemblance between the 
steppes of Tver and the Great Sahara is at times startling. There 
is in both that roll as of the sea—the great roll that heaves 
unceasingly round the Capes of Good Hope and Horn. Looked 
at casually, Tver and Sahara’s plains are level, and it is only in 
crossing them that one realises the gentle up and down beneath 
the horses’ feet. 

Soon Steinmetz raised his head and sniffed in a loud Teutonic 
manner. It was the reek of water; for great rivers, like the ocean, 
have their smell. And the Volga is a revelation. Men travel far 
to see a city, but few seem curious about a river. Every river has, 
nevertheless, its individuality, its great silent interest. Every 
river has, moreover, its influence, which extends to the people who 
pass their lives within sight of its waters. Thus the Guadalquivir 
is rapid, mysterious, untrammelled—breaking frequently from its 
boundary. And it runs through Andalusia. The Nile—the river 
of ages—running clear, untroubled through the centuries, between 
banks untouched by man. The Rhine—romantic, cultivated, 
artificial, with a rough sub-current and a muddy bed—through 
Germany. The Seine and the Thames—shallow—shallow— 
shallow. And we—who live upon their banks! 

The Volga—immense, stupendous, a great power, an influence 
two thousand four hundred miles long. Some have seen the 
Danube, and think they have seen a great river. So they have; 
but the Russian giant is seven hundred miles longer. A vast 
yellow stream, moving on to the distant sea—slow, gentle, 
inexorable, overwhelming. 

All great things in nature have the power of crushing the 
human intellect. Russians are thus crushed by the vastness of 
their country, of their rivers. Man is buta small thing in a great 
country, and those who live by Nile, or Guadalquivir, or Volga 
seem to hold their lives on condition. They exist from day to day 
by the tolerance of their river. 

Steinmetz and Paul paused for a moment on the wooden 
floating bridge and looked at the great river. All who cross that 
bridge or the railway bridge higher up the stream must do the 
same. They pause and draw a deep breath, as if in the presence 
of something supernatural. 

They rode on without speaking through the squalid town— 
the whilom rival and the victim of brilliant Moscow. They rode 
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straight to the station, where they dined in, by the way, one of 
the best railway refreshment rooms in the world. At one o’clock 
the night express from Moscow to St. Petersburg, with its huge 
American locomotive, rumbled into the station. Paul secured a 
chair in the long saloon car, and then returned to the platform. 
The train waited twenty minutes for refreshments, and he still 
had much to say to Steinmetz; for one of these men owned a 
principality and the other governed it. They walked up and 
down the long platform, smoking endless cigarettes, talking 
gravely. 

Steinmetz stood on the platform and watched the train pass 
slowly away into the night. Then he went towards a lamp, and, 
taking a pocket-handkerchief from his pocket, examined each 
corner of it in succession. It was a small pocket-handkerchief of 
fine cambric. In one corner were the initials S. 8S. B., worked 
neatly in white—such embroidery as is done in St. Petersburg. 

‘Ach!’ exclaimed Steinmetz shortly; ‘something told me 
that that was he.’ 

He turned the little piece of cambric over and over, examining 
it slowly, with a heavy Germanic eunning. He had taken this 
handkerchief from the body of the nameless rider who was now 
lying alone on the steppe twelve miles away. 

Steinmetz returned to the large refreshment room, and ordered 
the waiter to bring him a glass of Benedictine, which he drank 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

Then he went towards the large black stove which stands in 
the railway restaurant at Tver. He opened the door with the 
point of his boot. The wood was roaring and crackling within. 
He threw the handkerchief in and closed the door. 

‘It is as well, mon prince,’ he muttered, ‘that I found this, 


and not you.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
DIPLOMATIC. 


ALL that there is of the most brilliant and least truthful in 
Europe,’ Monsieur Raoul de Chauxville had said to a lady earlier 
in the evening, apropos of the great gathering at the French 
Embassy, and the mot had gone the round of the room. 

In society a little mot will go a long way. Monsieur le Baron 
de Chauxville was, moreover, a manufacturer of mots. By calling 
he was attaché to the French Embassy in London; by profession 
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he was an epigrammatist. That is to say, he was a sort of social 
revolver. He went off if one touched him conversationally, and, 
like others amongst us, he frequently missed fire. 

Of course, he had but little real respect for the truth. If one 
wishes to be epigrammatic, one must relinquish the hope of being 
either agreeable or veracious. M. de Chauxville did not really 
intend to convey the idea that any of the persons assembled in 
the great guest chambers of the French Embassy that evening 
were anything but what they seemed. 

He could not surely imagine that Lady Mealhead—the beau- 
tiful spouse of the seventh Earl Mealhead—was anything but 
what she seemed ; namely, a great lady. Of course, M. de 
Chauxville knew that Lady Mealhead had once been the darling 
of the music halls, and that a thousand hearts had vociferously 
gone out to her from sixpenny and even threepenny galleries 
when she answered to the name of Tiny Smalltoes. But then 
M. de Chauxville knew as well as you and I—Lady Mealhead no 
doubt had told him—that she was the daughter of a clergyman, 
and had chosen the stage in preference to the schoolroom as a 
means of supporting her aged mother. Whether M. de Chaux- 
ville believed this or not, it is not for us to inquire. He certainly 
looked as if he believed it when Lady Mealhead told him—and 
his expressive Gallic eyes waxed tender at the mention of her 
mother, the relict of the late clergyman, whose name had some- 
how been overlooked by Crockford. A Frenchman loves his 
mother—in the abstract. 

Nor could M. de Chauxville take exception at young Cyril 
Squyrt, the poet. Cyril looked like a poet. He wore his hair 
over his collar at the back, and below the collar-bone in front. 
And, moreover, he was a poet—one of those who write for ages 
yet unborn. Besides, his poems could be bought (of the publisher 
only ; the railway bookstall men did not understand them) beauti- 
fully bound ; really beautifully bound in white kid, with green 
ribbon—a very thin volume and very thin poetry. Meddlesome 
persons have been known to state that Cyril Squyrt’s father kept 
a prosperous hot-sausage-and-mashed-potato shop in Leeds. But 
one must not always believe all that one hears. 

It appears that beneath the turf or on it all men are equal, so 
no one could object to the presence of Billy Bale, the man, by 
Gad! who could give you the straight tip on any race, and looked 
like it. We all know Bale’s livery stable, the same being Billy’s 
father ; but no matter, Billy wears the best cut riding-hreeches 
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in the park, and, let me tell you, there are many folk in society 
with a smaller recommendation than that. 

Now, it is not our business to go round the rooms of the 
French Embassy picking holes in the earthly robes of society’s 
elect. Suffice it to say that every one was there, Miss Kate 
Whyte, of course, who had made a place in society and held 
it by the indecency of her language. Lady Mealhead said she 
couldn’t stand Kitty Whyte at any price. We are sorry to use 
such a word as indecency in connection with a young person 
of the gentler sex, but facts must sometimes be recognised. 
And it is a bare fact that society tolerated, nay, encouraged, 
Kitty Whyte, because society never knew, and always wanted to 
know, what she would say next. She sailed so near to the 
unsteady breeze of decorum that the safer-going craft hung 
breathlessly in her wake in the hope of an upset. 

Everyone, in fact, was there. All those who have had great~ 
ness thrust upon them, and the others, those who thrust themselves 
upon the great—those, in a word, who reach such as are above 
them by doing that which should be beneath them. Lord Meal- 
head, by the way, was not there. He never is anywhere where 
the respectable writer and his high-born reader are to be found. 
It is discreet not to inquire where Lord Mealhead is, especially of 
Lady Mealhead, who has severed more completely her connection 
with the past. His lordship is, perchance, of a sentimental 
humour, and loves to wander in those pasteboard groves where 
first he met his Tiny, and very natural too. 

There was music and the refreshments. It was, in fact, a 
reception. Gaul’s most lively sons bowed before Albion’s fairest 
daughters, and displayed that fund of verve and esprit which 
they rightly pride themselves upon possessing, and which, of 
course, leaves mere Englishmen so far behind in the paths of love 
and chivalry. 

When not thus actively engaged they whispered together in 
corners and nudged each other, exchanging muttered comments, 
in which the word charmante came conveniently to the fore, 
Thus, the lightsome son of republican Gaul in society. 

It is, however, high time to explain the reason of our own 
presence—of our own reception by France’s courteous representa- 
tive. We are here to meet Mrs. Sydney Bamborough, and, more- 
over, to confine our attention to the persons more or less impli- 
cated in the present history. 
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Mrs, Sydney Bamborough was undoubtedly the belle of the 
evening. She had only to look in one of the many mirrors to 
make sure of that fact. And if she wanted further assurance a 
hundred men in the room would have been ready to swear on it. 
This lady had recently dawned on London society—a young 
widow. She rarely mentioned her husband; it was understood to 
be a painful subject. He had been attached to several embassies, 
she said ; he had a brilliant career before him, and suddenly he 
had died abroad. And then she gave a little sigh and a bright 
smile, which, being interpreted, meant, ‘Let us change the 
subject.’ 

There was never any doubt about Mrs. Sydney Bamborough. 
She was aristocratic to the tips of her dainty white fingers— 
composed, gentle, and quite sure of herself. Quite the grand 
lady, as Lady Mealhead said. But Mrs. Sydney Bamborough did 
not know Lady Mealhead, which may have accounted for the 
titled woman’s little sniff of interrogation. As a matter of fact, 
Etta Sydney Bamborough came from excellent ancestry, and could 
claim an uncle here, a cousin there, and a number of distant 
relatives everywhere should it be worth the while. 

It was safe to presume that she was rich from the manner in 
which she dressed, the number of servants and horses she kept, 
the general air of wealth which pervaded her existence. That 
she was beautiful any one could see for himself—not in the shop 
windows—among the presumably self-selected types of English 
beauty, but in the proper place—namely, in her own and other 
aristocratic drawing rooms. 

She was talking to a tall fair Frenchman—in perfect French— 
and was herself nearly as tall as he. Bright brown hair waved 
prettily back from a white forehead, clever dark-grey eyes and a 
lovely complexion—one of those complexions which, from a purity 
of conscience or a steadiness of nerve, never change. Cheeks of 
a faint pink, an expressive mobile mouth, a neck of dazzling 
white. Such was Mrs, Sydney Bamborough, in the prime of her 
youth. 

‘And you maintain that it is five years since we met,’ she was 
saying to the tall Frenchman. 

‘ Have I not counted every day?’ he replied. 

‘I do not know,’ she answered, with a little laugh, that little 
laugh which tells wise men where flattery may be shot like so 
much conversational rubbish, Some women are fathomless pits, 
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the rubbish never seems to fill them. ‘I do not know, but I 
should not think so.’ 

‘Well, madam, it isso. Witness these grey hairs. Ah! those 
were happy days in St. Petersburg.’ 

Mrs. Sydney Bamborough smiled—a pleasant society smile, not 
too pronounced and just sufficient to suggest pearly teeth. At the 
mention of St. Petersburg she glanced round to see see they 
were not overheard. She gave a little shiver. 

‘Don’t speak of Russia,’ she pleaded, ‘I hate to hear it 
mentioned. I was so happy. It is painful to remember.’ 

Even while she spoke the expression of her face changed to 
one of gay delight. She nodded and smiled towards a tall man 
who was evidently looking for her, and took no notice of the 
Frenchman’s apologies. 

‘ Who is that ?’ asked the young man. ‘I see him everywhere 
lately.’ 

‘A mere English gentleman, Mr. Paul Howard Alexis,’ replied 
the lady. 

The Frenchman raised his eyebrows. He knew better. This 
was no plain English gentleman. He bowed and took his leave. 
M. de Chauxville of the French Embassy was watching every 
movement, every change of expression, from across the room. 

In evening dress the man whom we last saw on the platform 
of the railway station at Tver did not look so unmistakably Eng- 
lish. It was more evident that he had inherited certain charac- 
teristics from his Russian mother—notably, his great height, a 
physieal advantage enjoyed by many aristocratic Russian families. 
His hair was fair and inclined to curl, and there the foreign sugges- 
tion suddenly ceased. His face had the quiet concentration, the 
unobtrusive self-absorption which one sees more strongly marked 
in English faces than in any others. His manner of moving 
through the well-dressed crowd somewhat belied the tan of his 
skin. Here was an out-of-door, athletic youth, who knew how to 
move in drawing-rooms—a big man who did not look much too’ 
large for his surroundings. It was evident that he did not know 
many people, and also that he was indifferent to his loss. He 
had come to see Mrs. Sydney Bamborough, and that lady was not 
insensible to the fact. 

To prove this she diverged from the path of veracity, as is the 
way of some women. 

‘I did not expect to see you here,’ she said. 
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‘You told me you were coming,’ he answered simply. The 
inference would have been enough for some women, but not for 
Etta Sydney Bamborough. 

‘Well, is that a reason why you should attend a diplomatic 
soirée, and force yourself to bow and smirk to a number of white- 
handed little dandies whom you despise ?’ 

‘The best reason,’ he answered quietly, with an honesty which 
somehow touched her as nothing else had touched this beautiful 
woman since she had become aware of her beauty. 

‘Then you think it worth the bowing and the smirking ?’ she 
asked, looking past him with innocent eyes. She made an imper- 
ceptible little movement towards him as if she expected him to 
whisper. She was of that school. But he was not. His was not 
the sort of mind to conceive any thought that required whispering. 
Some persons in fact went se far as to say that he was hopelessly dull, 
that he had no subtlety of thought, no brightness, no conversa- 
tion. These persons were no doubt ladies upon whom he had 
failed to lavish the exceedingly small change of compliment. 

‘It is worth that and more,’ he replied with his ready smile. 
‘ After all, bowing and smirking come very easily. One soon gets 
accustomed to it.’ 

‘One has to,’ she replied with a little sigh. ‘ Especially if one 
is a woman, which little mishap comes to some of us, you know, 
I wonder if you could find me a chair.’ 

She was standing with her back to a small sofa capable of 
holding three, but calculated to accommodate two. She did not 
of course see it. In fact she looked everywhere but towards it, 
raising her perfectly gloved fingers tentatively for his arm. 

‘I am tired of standing,’ she added. 

He turned and indicated the sofa, towards which she imme- 
diately advanced. As she sat down he noted vaguely that she was 
exquisitely dressed, certainly one of the best dressed women in 
the room. Her costume was daring without being startling, being 
merely black and white largely, boldly contrasted. He felt 
indefinitely proud of the dress. Some instinct: in the man’s 
simple, strong mind told him that it was good for women to be 
beautiful, but his ignorance of the sex being profound he had no 
desire to analyse the beauty. He had no mental reservation with 
regard to her. Indeed it would have been hard to find fault with 
Etta Sydney Bamborough, looking upon her merely as a beautiful 
woman, exquisitely dressed. In a cynical age this man was without 
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cynicism. He did not dream of reflecting that the lovely hair owed 
half its beauty to the clever handling of a maid, that the perfect 
dress had been the all-absorbing topic of many of its wearer's 
leisure hours. He was, in fact, young for his years, and what is 
youth but a happy ignorance? It is only when we know too 
much that Gravity marks us for her own. 

Mrs. Sydney Bamborough looked up at him with a certain 
admiration, This man was like a mountain breeze to one who has 
breathed nothing but the faded air of drawing-rooms. 

She drew in her train with a pretty curve of her gloved wrist. 

‘You look as if you did not know what it was to be tired ; 
but perhaps you will sit down. I can make room.’ 

He accepted with alacrity. 

‘And now,’ she said, ‘let me hear where you have been. I 
have only had time to shake hands with you the last twice that 
we have met! You said you had been away.’ 

‘Yes; I have been to Russia,’ 

Her face was steadily beautiful, composed and ready. 

‘Ah! How interesting! I have been in Petersburg. I love 
Russia.’ While she spoke she was actually looking across the 
room towards the tall Frenchman, her late companion. 

‘Do you?’ answered Paul eagerly. His face lighted up after 
the manner of those countenances that belong to men of one idea, 
‘I am very much interested in Russia.’ 

‘Do you know Petersburg ?’ she asked rather hurriedly. ‘1 
mean—society there ?’ 

‘No. I know one or two people in Moscow.’ 

She nodded, suppressing a quick little sigh which might have 
been one of relief had her face been less pleasant and smiling, 

‘Who ?’ she asked indifferently. She was interested in the 
lace of her pocket-handkerchief, of which the scent faintly reached 
him. He was a simple person, and the faint odour gave him a 
distinct pleasure—a suggested intimacy. 

He mentioned several well-known Muscovite names, and she 
broke into a sudden laugh. 

‘How terrible they sound,’ she said gaily, ‘even to me, and I 
have been to Petersburg. But you speak Russian, Mr, Alexis,’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘And you?’ 

She shook her head and gave a little sigh. 

‘Il? Oh, no. Iam not at all clever, I am afraid,’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THERE has always been a peculiar interest attached to the days of 
Jeffrey and the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ Perhaps even now—though 
many may think that everything possible has been said about 
those times and men—some may care to read a few letters taken 
almost haphazard from a box of old manuscripts, a great part of 
which belonged to Jeffrey. They were found among the papers 
‘of the late Mr. Hunter, of Craigerook, Edinburgh, who was a 
connection of Lord Jeffrey, and his executor. As far as we 
know, these letters have not been published, and probably many 
of them have only been kept for the sake of the autograph. 
They have little or no connection with one another, beyond the 
fact of their all being addressed to the same person, so any dis- 
tinct classification has been found impossible, especially as in 
many cases no date is given. 

It is interesting to searcli among them, and to read one here 
and there just as they come to hand—first, a letter from Sarah 
Siddons about some manuscript, and asking Jeffrey to call upon 
her; then a brief note from Lord Brougham, about a volume 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review’; one from Thomas Arnold, asking 
for information on some points of Church Government in Scot- 
land; or a witty, amusing epistle of Sydney Smith’s on friendly 
domestic subjects. Scott, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Hoge, Archibald 
Alison, Hallam, all these have contributed their share to the 
fascinating sheaf of manuscripts, as well as those whose letters 
are given below. 

The extracts given nearly all belong to Jeffrey’s correspondence 
during the first thirty years of the century, and in most cases 
relate to business connected with the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 

One of the earliest is a note from Wilberforee, written while 
the movement for the abolition of the Slave Trade was on foot. 


‘Lyme: Nov. 5, 1804. 
‘Dear Sik,— Permit me, while it is in my Recolleetion, to desire 
you to send my manuscript to Zachary Macaulay, Esq., Sierra 
Leone House, Birchin Lane, London, or to Mr. Longman, to be 
by him delivered to Mr. Macaulay. It is suggested that, possibly 
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during the winter, the “Defence of the Slave Trade” may be 
circulated among the members of both Houses, in which case it 
may be well for us to have the answer ready to hand. 
‘I return thanks for your last obliging letter, which I received 
last night; the 9th No. has not yet reached me. 
‘I remain, dear sir, your faithful servant, 
“W. WILBERFORCE.’ 


Another, probably belonging to the same time, though it is 
undated, is an appeal from Thomas Campbell : 

‘I received your letter, my dear Jeffrey, this morning at a 
time when I was agitated with the feelings of past joy and present 
anxiety. I have got a son, and my wife is doing as well as 
possible; but at this critical state of her health I feel an anxiety 
about her—I cannot describe how uneasy—I may lose all that is 
my comfort in existence, in a few days—at least, so my thoughts 
at certain hours forebode. I have not slept an hour to an end for 
four days and nights, and my tongue and throat are parched with 
incessant feverishness. I have much to do, but cannot compose 
my thoughts to do anything of consequence. I trust before 
October I shall have two sheets ready for the ‘ Review,” and I will 
do them as well as possible; but at present I cannot, upon my 
word. 

‘T have received, in this state of soul and body, a letter from 
my mother, in which I am reminded of the term of payment of 
her half-year’s annuity. I have no resource but to ask that you 
will concert with Constable for an advance on two sheets which I 
faithfully engage to give you in October, and if you get it, pray 
give it to the old woman. 

‘IT cannot send her as much without approaching the brink of 
my funds, and that is a serious affair in London. I need not 


appeal to your delicacy in silence on this affair, except to Constable. 


I beg to be remembered to Richardson. I have always found him 
a friend, but in the management of the books and correspondence 
thereon I must unwillingly accuse him ef never writing to me. 
‘I am, yours ever sincerely, 
‘THOMAS CAMPBELL.’ 
There is a letter from Sir Walter Scott to Jeffrey, almost the 
only letter of the year 1805 which has been preserved. In it he 
refers to his article on Godwin’s novel, ‘lleetwood,’ an article 
which apparently gave some offence to the author, ° 
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At this time the election of Professor Leslie to the Edinburgh 
Town Council was being strongly opposed by the clergy. An 
account of a long debate on the subject is given by Lord Cock- 
burn. The ‘letter’ is probably that of Playfair to the Provost, 
which was answered by a fierce rejoinder from Dr. Chalmers. 

‘ Ashiestiel-by-Selkirk: April 8, 1805. 

‘DEAR JEFFREY,—I found such a variety of things to put to 
rights about my farm that I could only overtake “ Fleetwood” on 
Sunday. I now send him, and hope he may relieve your mind 
and fingers from the task of purveying for the Baillie’s Devils. I 
also send the work on which the necessary references are marked. 

‘I wish Mrs. Jeffrey and you could look this way for a few days ; 
the country is delightful though the leaves are but beginning to 
peep. Will you write and let me know what the clergy are about, 
and whether the printing the letter has produced a great sensation ? 
Mrs. Scott joins in best compliments to Mrs. Jeffrey, and 

‘I am, always yours truly, 
‘WALTER Scort.’ 


The following letter is another of Scott’s that has escaped 
publication. In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ there is an account of 
a poetical tailor called Andrew Stewart, who was in the end of 1808 


sentenced to death for burglary. Through the influence of Scott 
and Mr. Manners, the Edinburgh bookseller, his sentence was 
commuted to one of transportation for life. His letters to Scott 
from prison are given, but not this one, which is apparently in 
answer to the first of them. It is impossible to say how it came 
into Jeffrey’s hands. 

‘Castle Street : Monday, 
‘Sir,—I return the poems, and have made the communication 
you requested, though with little or no hope of having much weight. 
That of the jury may, I hope, be of more service to you and your 
fellow-sufferers. If Lord Justice Clerk should honour me with 
any immediate answer, which I do not however expect, I will 
instantly send it to you. You do well and wisely to consider the 
worst as certain, forming such reflections on your past life and 
preparations for a change as may either enable you to meet death 
with firmness, or to redeem past errour by becoming a useful 

member of society should the Royal Mercy be extended to you. 

‘Tam, your friend and well-wisher, 
‘W. Scort.’ 
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Though this last note may seem irrelevant, yet it is interesting 
as an instance of Scott’s kindness of heart. 

A little later than the events alluded to in the last letter, there 
is a request from Sir Humphry Davy for the support of the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ At this time he was opposing the influence 
of Count Rumford in the Royal Institution. His tone in ad- 
dressing the great editor is not so humble as that of a good many 
other correspondents. | 

‘ April 10, 1810. 

‘My pDEAR Sir,—I take the liberty of sending with this letter 
a sketch of a plan for unrumfordizing the Royal Institution; our 
bill is passing through Parliament without opposition, and if a 
few words could be said in our favour in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
it would give us life and strength. 

‘My brother is writing an article which he intends to submit 
to you—a criticism on the Report of the Institute on the progress 
of physical sciences in the year 1809. 

‘The remarks at the end of the review of the second vol. 
“ Arcueil” are of a very unphilosophical kind, I -hope my next 
paper may not pass through the same hands. 

‘You were so good as to compliment me for magnanimity. 
Now, really, I have never been offended by any criticism in the 
“Edinburgh Review”; but I think your chemical articles have 
not been in the same style of composition or feeling as the literary 
or philosophical ones. Where your hand is to be found, there 
ought to be only the hands of masters. 

‘An Experimenter ought not to be judged by the same rule 
asa poet. Fact is expected from one, pleasure from the other. 
If an Experimenter gives facts to the world they ought to be con- 
tented ; but it is idle to attack him for not making every week 
or every year some capital discovery. It is a crime to write 
middling poetry, but it is no crime to bring forward a fact of small 
importance ; for all Laws, all generalizations in Science, depend 
upon an accumulation of facts. 

‘Lam, dear sir, with much esteem, your obliged 


oH, DAVY” 


Moore seems to have been a constant correspondent of Jeffrey’s. 
At the time when the following letter was written he was chiefly 
known as a poet, and had only recently begun to write for the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ The famous romance of the ‘Caliph Vathek 
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the versification of his author, though in nothing like the degree 
of the modern versifiers. It is variety itself compared with theirs, 
and is only monotonous compared with the accentuation of the 
Italian, which, like the wind, “‘ bloweth where it listeth.” I have 
still to write to you on the subject I mentioned, and shall perhaps 
have to beg your patience for rather a long letter. 

‘ Another assault has just appeared against me in a pamphlet, 
in which the writer says that I am a very respectable man in 
private, but exceedingly ridiculous in all other respects. The 
other said I had some talent, but was a great rascal. 

‘I believe I shall put a little stop to these things shortly by 
letting the writers see that I do not mean to notice them any 
more—a resolution I should have always kept but for particular 
circumstances in the present instance. Excuse my taking up 
your time with this chattering, and believe me, my dear sir, ° 

‘Your obliged and faithful servant, 
‘LeicH Hunt.’ 


As might be expected, there is a good deal about Keats in 
Jeffrey's correspondence, especially in and about the year 1820. 
John Hamilton Reynolds, to whom Keats has dedicated so many 


poems, was at that time engaged, in conjunction with Barry 
Cornwall and others, in writing a series of criticisms on the Drama. 

The book of Proctor’s referred to is ‘Dramatic Scenes, and 
other Poems.’ 


‘ Little Britain: July 13, 1820. 

‘My pear Sir,—I have seen Mr. Proctor since the receipt of 
your letter, and have informed him on the question of the division 
of the articles, so that we now understand that he is to take the 
tragic and I the comic drama. 

‘If you are better pleased with this arrangement, I cannot wish 
it otherwise. The Fancy article you shall receive in time certainly 
—by the 12th. 

‘Mr. Keats is younge—twenty-two, I should think. He was 
educated for a surgeon, but has been foolish enough to abandon 
his profession and trust to his books and a very trifling income 
left by his father. He is an orphan. His health is now in the 
worst state, for, as his medical man tells me, he is in a decided 
consumption, of which malady his mother and brother died. He is 
advised—nay, ordered—to go to Italy, but in such a state it is 
a hopeless doom. Owing to Leigh Hunt’s fatal patronage, Keats’s 
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name and fate have been joined with his in the ‘Quarterly ” and 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” By his friends he is very much 
beloved, and I know of no one who with such talents is so un- 
affected and sincere, or who, with such personal abuse as he has 
suffered, could be so cheerful and so firm. His politics are strong 
against the ‘Quarterly Review.” I do not, my dear sir, at all 
ask you to review his book unless you are disposed to do it, from 
reading it, as though it were a book put into your hands by 
stranger. ... 

‘I agree with you quite about Proctor’s new book, with the 
exception of “ Amelia Wentworth,” which I think is written with 
great simplicity and pathos. The rest of the book bears marks 
of haste, and is therefore sketchy and indecisive. 

‘I am ever, dear sir, your very faithful and obliged servant, 

‘ J. H. REYNOLDs.’ 


A little later in the same year Proctor himself writes on very 
much the same subjects, though he pays a higher tribute to Keats’s 
poetical powers. 

‘25 Store Street, Bedford Square: Nov. 13, 1820. 


‘My bear Sir,—I received your very kind letter only this 


morning, and I hasten to reply to it, sending you at the same 
time nearly all that I have scribbled about Tragedy and so forth. 
Pray endeavour to like it as well as you can; but I know and feel 
how kindly you are disposed towards me. What I have done has 
cost me a little trouble, but I shall go on now like wildfire. I 
generally write very fast (too fast), and when once certain that 
you do not dislike what I have done I shall go on well. I have 
read over and over (and thought, too, on) our great old-fashioned 
dramatists, and have merely to pick up from my recollection 
what is already in my head, though I cannot at once turn to it: 
I have heard and read about the arrangement of one’s ideas, but 
I never could arrange mine. They were always in confusion, and 
always will be, I am afraid. I will try to make something of 
them, however. 

‘Keats is gone to Italy. I did not see him before he left 
London, not has he, I believe, yet written to England. Before 
your review of his book I had said that I would rather employ his 
poems as a test (to ascertain any person’s liking for poetry) than, 
perhaps, the writings of any man living. I am pleased to see this 
opinion confirmed by you. ‘There are one or two things in the 
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“ Kieview ” which had struck me, and which I shall now set down as 
incontrovertible. Keats was, I believe, better when his friend who 
accompanied him wrote from the Downs. We have been illu- 
minating here, and we shall now have addresses and petitions, 
I suppose, out of number. I think I ought to write an ode. But 
to whom ? 

‘Thank you for all the kind things you say of me. ‘ Almost 
dost thou persuade me” to be a Whig. Your kindness is more 
convincing than another’s logic. I shall at least recollect it longer 
(and have it more by heart) than the most ingenious of arguments. 

‘My dear sir, pray think me what I truly am, 

‘ Your obliged friend and servant, 
*B. W. Proctor.’ 


These scattered leaves from a great critic’s correspondence 
perhaps contain little that was not known by every one before ; 
but it is just because the names and subjects are so familiar that 
it has been possible to gather some fragments from a miscellaneous 
collection, and produce them as they are with no orderly arrange- 


ment. 
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A MID-JANUARY day, with Visp’s faint offering of chimney smoke 
lying in still lines above the ramshackle grey houses of the decrepit 
old town. The blue of a cloudless sky overhead. ‘The sunlit 
snow of the Balfrinhorn to the south, and the sunlit snow of the 
Bietschhorn and his attendant Alps to the north. Rhone’s valley, 
olive-coloured and russet, free from snow, and Rhone herself 
urging her turquoise-tinted waters to the west. Visp’s church 
bell, or rather one of them, swinging lazily, for purposes known 
only to the faithful; and a score or so of Visp’s citizens, damsels 
and children, lolling and laughing in the sunshine, near a gutter 
frozen as hard as a stone. Brightness, exhilaration, and the out- 
ward and visible signs of human contentment distinctly in the 
ascendant. 

When two days earlier I had left London and its clammy fogs 
I had hoped for better things in Switzerland; but I was not pre- 
pared for such good treatment. I expected a thermometer at zero 
and a few metres of snow, both possible inconveniences, condoned 
however by sweet sunshine and the vigour that proceeds from the 
air of the Alps. But this was superb. It sent the spirits eddying 
upwards like the foam in an uncorked bottle of Pommery. It 
trebled a man’s manhood. It made me marvel that the Swiss 
valleys are not overrun in winter as well as in summer. ‘True, 
summer gives long days and melts the snow from the roots of the 
Alps. Yet it also brings intolerable heat, dust, languor, flies, and 
all sorts and conditions of tourists in its blinding train. Whereas 
on this 15th of January there were no flies, an atmosphere like 
an amiable intoxicant, hard ringing roads, and no tourists except 
myself, The inn at Visp had been consecrated to my service 
and my service alone. Instead of being a trial, the cold was a 
cordial. 

And so I decided to walk to the Simplon and spend the night 
with the good fathers at the Hospice. 

It was easy to get to Brieg, the terminus of the railway, and 
easy also to leave its vile cobbles and slippery stones behind. 
There was a prattle of schoolgirl chatter in its streets, and a 
mingling erratic music of church bells from bulbous-shaped 
steeples. Others, like me, started for this ascent: a dozen or 
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fifteen Italian men and women with bundles and babies. They, 
like me, I doubted not, looked forward to the hospitality of the 
Hospice ; and perhaps they, like myself, anticipated the scenery 
with a certain avidity warranted to render them indifferent to the 
strain of physical effort for the first half-dozen miles. But, unlike 
me, these swarthy, earringed men and women stuck to the sinuous 
Napoleonic highway, and added thirty per cent. to their mileage 
for the day. 

It was glorious, no less, to be-afoot on such a morning, hugged 
as it were by the glistening Alps, with the dark pine-clad slopes 
and the murmurous streams in their gullies. A thousand feet 
above Brieg, and I was in the pure mountain air, looking down 
with compassion at the sheaf of church spires and houses wrapped 
in the misty caul of their own breeding. I had reached the snow, 
a mere sprinkling at first, and was still climbing the abrupt slope 
of stone-pines and juniper scrub towards a loop of the coach road. 
The awesome ravine of the Saltine deepened momentarily to the 
right. Its red glades of rock on the farther side fell hundreds of 
feet perpendicularly. Thanks to the stimulating air, when an 
hour had passed I was at the eighth kilometre stone on the high- 
way and two thousand feet above Brieg. But the ancient mule 
track by which I had ascended for the last kilometre of the 
distance is not one I would care for in rough weather, or even in 
the company of an unknown tramp conscious that he was near the 
frontier. A slip or a push and a man might here spin downwards 
a thousand or fifteen hundred feet ; and the atoms that would be 
left of him after his series of rock-ricochets might well at a 
venture be accounted unrecognisable. 

Ganter Thal now declared itself, with its close, dazzling girdle 
of snow peaks, and its pretty upland glen studded with chocolate- 
hued chalets. The echo of axe-blows went from pine slope to 
pine slope. Now and then there was a hoarser sound. A tree had 
fallen, been shorn of its lateral boughs, and shot down the long 
glissade which ended in a frozen river-bed. But the river-bed 
was now blue ice, with granulated boles of hard snow over the ice. 
And the sombre fragrant slopes which in summer are strung with 
baby waterfalls, were now draped with curtains of ice, blue, pale 
green, and the colour of meal. 

I drank white wine at the inn by the second shelter house, 
in the midst of a dozen Italians eating bread and cheese and 
onions. These gentlemen opened their expressive dark eyes wide 
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with envy and admiration when they heard the innkeeper pro- 
claim the merits of the vintage of the wine he gave me. The 
price (to me) needed some such eloquent bush to explain it. 
And yet it was as evident as the rings in their ears that we 
were all drinking out of the same cask. 

But who could resent extortion in the presence of the Wasen- 
horn, the Hiillehorn, and the Bortelhorn, as seen from this inn ? 
The blue heavens seemed to kiss their white summits with a 
natural lovingkindness. The sun made my face tingle with its 
heat. On the grassy slope to the north of the road a man in a 
blue cotton jacket (wide open) lay at full length, snoring to the day. 
A frozen waterfall hung by his side, but he basked and snored in 
the sun with as much comfort, it seemed, as if it were June. 

This was on Ganter Thal’s north side. But by Berisal, on the 
opposite slope, whither the great road meanders at the civilest of 
gradients, the snow was fast. Thenceforward I was glad that I 
had troubled the cobbler the other day to shoe me with pointed 
hobnails of the coarsest kind. Consistent in my affection for 
short cuts, I scaled the frozen bank to Berisal from the Ganter 
bridge, instead of keeping the road for another kilometre. Ere I 
was at the inn door, however, I had wished for an axe to cut some 
steps, and my nerves were ajar when I entered the house for 
dinner. 

Dinner, indeed! The little serving-maid who met me inside 
blushed with astonishment at the request. She was patently 
unused to the summer bustle at this charming spot. Perhaps it 
was her first month out of the home chalet in some sequestered 
Alpine dale. From June to August I might dine famously at Berisal 
in the assuming hotel over the way. But this was now shuttered 
and padlocked. Its green window-faces showed desolate as the 
Hiillehorn’s summit, apparently so easy a clamber above it. 

But the postmaster came to my aid, and for the next two 
hours I rested in his official atmosphere, listening to the occasional 
click of the telegraph, and enjoying his gentle, mannerly conver- 
sation. I could have fancied I was a boon to him. He was 
pacing the room with his hands behind him, and with a counte- 
nance not altogether free from the marks of ennui. How should 
this have been otherwise? His official work in winter is of the 
feeblest description. Twice a day the diligence calls upon him 
and leaves its tiny mail-bag. And when the distribution of letters 
(perhaps six, perhaps a dozen) is arranged, his time is all his own. 
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It was snug here. When I had broken my fast and drunk 
something special in the matter of wine, we sat to our cigars with 


The postmaster had a ‘ Graphie,’ only 


There was also a print of Napoleon 
upon his wall worth seeing. J*urther, an intelligent cat prome- 


our feet near the stove. 
three days from the press. 


naded to and fro, reliant upon caresses. My friend rejoiced in the 
comparative mildness of the winter, and I judge in no particular 
more than in the consequent abundance of mice for his pet’s 
entertainment. He fondled the little creature’s aspiring tail 
while he talked of Mr. Gladstone, the thought of whose amazing 
energy struck apostrophes from him as a hammer strikes sparks 
from a stone. 

But towards three o’clock I was constrained to move. The 
hospice was still remote, the weather might worsen and force me 
to put one or other of the various shelter huts to the test. 

Indeed, I had dallied too long. The snow on this southern 
side of the slope made progress upwards much less simple than it 
had been to Berisal. It crunched merrily beneath my feet, but it 
delayed me as much as it could. Ina little while the diligence 
from Italy met me with its jingle of bells. It was just a box-sledge, 
with two men sitting on the mail-bags and a white horse trotting’ 
untethered behind. After the diligence I met no other human 
being, and I took good care that none should pass me. 

The omnipresent silence was impressive. Iwas here 5500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The streams were all rigid. There 
was no wind. Nothing broke the stillness but the soft grinding 
of my hobnails into the stiffened snow. I could no longer hear 
the clicking of the woodman’s axe. Not so much as a bird-twitter 
came from the pines above me to the left or the long steep incline 
beneath me to the right. The snow-clad summits still gleamed 
above the valley in the sunshine that was for them but not 
for me. 

At the fourth refuge hut I halted for a few minutes to drink 
some sad stuff miscalled wine. Here was a St. Bernard dog that 
would, I hope, have been better pleased to rescue me from asnow- 
drift than it was apt at welcoming me as a voluntary visitor. 
There is, however, little of such romance at these upland resi- 
dences. The woman who served me the wine had to confess that 
the dog had never done aught except eat, drink, and play with 
the children. Her husband was responsible for the roadway 
between this shelter and the next. It was he who had made the 
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transverse cuts in its ice here and there where a mountain stream 
had frozen across it; and when the snow lies deep he must worry 
a sort of path out of it for the diligence. 

I had been culpably slack at Berisal. There was no doubting 
it when the tokens of sunset appeared ere I reached the fifth 
refuge hut. But I did not regret it when I realised what was in 
store forme. The snow here and for the remaining two miles to 
the Hospice was vexatious even in such a season. Yet its troubles 
also were not to be thought of in the face of the glory of the 
death of the winter’s day. How black the lower pines grew 
against the snow in the waning light! How divine the golden 
light on the Bietschhorn and its neighbour peaks, a light which 
paled to the softest pink ere it gave place to a chilly purple 
backed with saffron! In the west the heavens glowed with their 
crimson. And overhead, ere the pageant was half through, stars 
were sparkling in a zenith that had not yet lost its azure. Both 
the young moon and Jupiter beamed bright in the heavens, and 
still the Fletschhorn in the west seemed flanked with a flame-lit 
sky. 

The galleries, excavated in protection against the avalanches 
from the Kaltwasser glacier, were eerie at such a time and in such 
alight. A fine waterfall casts itself over these galleries in sum- 
mer. It was now a curtain of ice six solid feet thick. The 
twilight just gleamed through it with opaline effect. 

It was ‘fairly night when I reached the highest point of the 
road, and paused by the cross that stretches its arms as if in 
benison of Brieg, visible nearly five thousand feet below. The 
snow lay in vast drifts on either hand. This much I could see 
and ascertain by experiment. But I was now eager for the Hos- 
pice. Even the majesty of the Alps under the winter’s moon and 
stars seemed to me not quite so admirable as the certainty of bed 
and board for the ensuing twelve hours. 

Another turn and I was in the little snow-bound, Alp-girt 
upland basin, the whole eastern side of which seems occupied by 
the Hospice. There was no light in its scores of windows. No 
sound came from it. It looked as cold as the white peak that 
faced it, with a fringe of radiant stars on its outline, and much 
less cheerful. I might with fair excuse have taken the house for 
a dream building, and doubted if I were not destined to go on and 
on in the night through the snow, elated in spirit if tired of foot, 


until the dawn. 
25 
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But I certainly did not propose to profit by such justification. I 
mounted the stone steps to the heavy door, searched for a bell, found 
none, pushed the door, which yielded heavily, and trod into a broad 
corridor, naked and icy, lit only by such star and moon lustre as I 
letin with me. My footsteps clanked in the place. I called, softly 
at first, then loudly. No answer, save from echo, Then I moved 
forward, keeping the door open for an illumination and retreat in 
case this really was the haunted abode or dwelling of giants or 
‘goblins damned’ it might be. Thus I came into a long lateral 
second corridor, with but just enough light in it to show a large 
recumbent shape some fifty feet away in the middle of it. The 
thing was alive. It stirred when I appeared. Moreover, it had 
eyes, for there was a momentary glimmer as of two fire opals 
when its head was set squarely in my direction. But it kept me 
in suspense until I had knocked at three doors in the corridor and 
met with no response. At the fourth door I was only half a dozen 
paces from it. Then this most phlegmatic and confiding of St. 
Bernard’s rose on its legs and barked. The corridor barked in its 
turn from end to end and in all its corners. The fourth door 
opened and a white-faced priest appeared. I could no longer doubt 
it. This was the Hospice. 

Kinder persons than the three fathers doing wintry penance 
on the Simplon in January 1894, I do not expect to meet any- 
where. ‘They all had colds in the chest and red noses, but their 
manner towards their pilgrim-guest in no way suggested a con- 
sciousness of the dreary sacrifice to which their lives were devoted. 
As one would expect among men thus isolated, their individualities 
were exceedingly well marked. There was first the superior, a 
stout, rubicund father, most courteous, yet withal unable at times 
to help showing that at the back of his mind he believed a layman 
of less consequence in life (and still more after death) than a 
seasoned Churchman. Next in order of apparent importance came 
a gentleman whose incessant hawking and coughing would have 
been painful to hear if his appearance had not seemed to belie the 
thought of their grave import. His face was remarkable for a stern 
serenity of expression which contrasted winningly with his courtli- 
ness. And, lastly, there was the father who took me specially in 
hand; a long-nosed, lean ascetic, old, effusive in speech, motherly 
in manner, and with the face (and I believe the soul) of a saint. 

I was led into the refectory—a cruelly large, cold room—and 
asked the same civil questions by each of my hosts in rotation. 
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But, this salutation over, the two first-mentioned fathers bowed 
themselves away and left me with their confrére. He at once 
insisted that I should behave as if I were at home. I was to 
remove my boots and rest my slippered feet on the lower ledge of 
the grey granite stove in the wall, which scarcely took the chill 
off the air in that particular corner of the room. Did I smoke at 
home after a fatiguing walk, or to acquire an appetite for dinner ? 
If so, I must smoke now. Would I like to wash and see my 
bedroom ? Very well; but warm water must be fetched (‘the ice 
cracks the jugs, you understand, if water is left standing in them’), 
and I must wash speedily and return to the refectory ‘tout de 
suite! tout de suite!’ 

‘It will be cold in the night,’ said the old fellow as he con- 
templated my bed ; ‘and you are not used to the winter on the 
Simplon. You shall therefore have more coverlets.’ 

There was no restraining him. He gave me three additional 
feather beds, and smiled like a child as he contemplated them, 
rubbing his thin hands the while and swaying the half-congealed 
tear that hung balanced from the end of his nose. 

We dined at seven, we four, with a lift from the kitchen, and 
a clumsy Italian owvrier to aid us. Two tallow candles in long 
brass sticks just relieved the gloom between our respective faces. 
I put my companions to the blush for my appetite. They, 
however, made every excuse for me, though they ate little enough 
themselves. Constant catarrh and indifference to food are their 
conventional disorders in winter, when once the constitution has 
begun to resent the cold and privations they suffer. We dined 
on meal soup, smoked ham, excellent beef steaks with potatoes, 
fillet of beef, and rice pudding. ‘The wine (red) was the best I 
had tasted for many a day. It was a kind of Burgundy, from 
grapes gathered in the Hospice vineyards on the Italian side of 
the Alps and brought to the Hospice to be pressed. It put life 
into the blood and light into the eyes of the fathers themselves, 
The old fellows were proud of it and liked my praises of it, and I 
liked them the better for the human nature it evoked from them. 

Afterwards I was reinstated by the fraud of a stove, and we 
talked while I smoked, and the three religious promenaded the 
boards with hands folded behind, or approached one after the 
other to rub their palms together in my neighbourhood. The two 
fathers came and went and came again, as if restless from cold (as 
they well may have been), and glad ofa stranger’s presence. But 
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the oldest of the three never left me until it was time to take up 
my ice-cold candlestick and be guided my ice-cold bed. He 
opened my double window that I might see the majesty of an 
Alpine night in winter. It did not seem to matter much about the 
arctic zephyrs he thus let in: the cold was about as keen inside 
as outside. 

‘You are favoured, monsieur,’ he said, as he looked at the 
moon and the stars and the snow; ‘it isa night of beauty quite 
exceptional.’ 

Then he pressed my hand and wished me the best of repose, 
with a smile and grace almost too sweet and tender in a man. 

One may hold opinions about the monastic life extremely adverse 
to it on the grounds of common sense and utility; yet I think 
its most virulent antagonists would fail to see in these Augus- 
tinians of the Simplon a single trace ofits viciousness. There are 
monasteries and monasteries. A greater contrast could hardly be 
conceived than that of the genial life led by the inmates of certain 
Greek conventual houses, and the life lived here some six thousand 
six hundred feet above the sea level. In the one case there is the 
luxurious warmth of the southern sun all the year round, gay 
scenery, the scent of orange and lemon blossom, and the hum of 
bees hastening to the monastery hives from the perfumed herbs 
of the mountains. The discipline may or may not be reckoned 
severe, but it suits its subjects, who even on fast days quaff their 
wine of an evening with the relish of voluptuaries. A midnight 
saunter into the monastery chapel, across a courtyard odorous 
with flowers, and in an atmosphere refreshing rather than cold, 
cannot be accounted a hardship of the first order; and yet, after 
the one great restriction upon their social instincts, this is 
perhaps their severest trial. In the other case, the life is one 
long self-denial, with inevitable physical suffering which breaks 
down the strongest before his time. They told me here that the 
first five years may be got through fairly. After that the cold 
begins its salient attacks with rheumatism and chronic catarrh. 
The month’s holiday in the year they are allowed is not enough 
to fortify them adequately against the winter. They make no 
pretence of warming the Hospice in proportion to the cold; nor, 


apparently, do they clothe as laymen would who were obliged to 
live in a building the temperature of which for months at a time 


is several degrees below the freezing point. Their spirits must 
infallibly get afflicted by the constant malaise, or worse, of their 
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bodies. Yet they are what they are: gentlemen in conduct, as 
well as Christians of the best kind in practice as well as calling. 

I thought of these things as I lay abed trying to keep my 
nose warm, and shivering in spite of the unwonted coverlets. I 
thought of them still more when, at the dismal hour of five, a 
yawning servitor came to call me for the six o’clock mass, to light 
my candle, to leave me some warm water, and go yawning else- 
where. The stars shone as brightly outside as when I had begun 
to court sleep. 

It is all very well in the summer. Then the Hospice (with its 
accommodation for fifty ‘ladies and gentlemen’ and two hundred 
and fifty of the working classes) is lively enough and healthy 
enough. But these weary winter days and icy nights seem too 
much for mortal flesh and blood. And yet it is just these, and 
these alone, that the Hospice (like its greater and more trying 
colleague of the St. Bernard) was built for. If the monks get 
through the weeks until May (with poultices of split figs stewed 
in milk to soothe their more acute inflammations), they are 
entitled to congratulation. It must be a time of joy to them 
when the late spring comes, and they can carry a brass candlestick 
up the corridors without feelings as if it would freeze to the finger 
bones. 

There are three altars in the chapel, and at each altar one of 
the fathers was officiating. I sat in the organ loft, watched the 
guttering of the long candles (they smelt very rank), shook with 
the cold (in spite of my overcoat), listened to the monotonous 
sing-song of their voices and their frequent coughing and sneezing, 
and admired their fortitude. A single owvrier was present besides 
myself. The blend of voices echoing in the dome of the chapel, 
where the darkness of night still brooded, was half musical and 
half eerie. One after the other they exhibited the host to the 
empty building, and tinkled their bells of solemn warning. 

There were six or seven degrees of frost in my bedroom during 
the night, and almost as many in the refectory when we met for 
breakfast after the service. My friends at greeting made a light 
pretence of high spirits as they rubbed their palms and looked at 
the steam of the hot milk on the table. But they could not keep 
it up. A single candle served us, and a sorry set of red noses, 
bleared eyes, and jaded countenances it flickered upon. However, 
we made shift to get a little merriment from the demeanour of the 
pilgrim who had been requisitioned to wait upon us, and whose 
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face was more woful than Don Quixote’s could ever have been. 
The man (an Italian) looked as if calamity upon calamity had 
smothered him, and his teeth rattled with the cold. 

‘Yes,’ said the superior, in answer to a comment, ‘the life is 
not easy. There was an Englishman who joined us (at the St. 
Bernard) not long since, but he was disappointed with it and left 
us. However 

He stopped and smiled at his brethren, who also smiled. The 
smile completed his plea on behalf of the life. Then he passed 
me the frozen honey and urged me to help myself. 

I saw the dogs ere leaving—two big lazy fellows in the base- 
ment corridor, slobbered with the grease of bones. They capered 
about my old friends with monumental ungainliness, but would 
have nothing to do with me. 

‘Wait, monsieur,’ said the monk in apology for them, ‘ until 
you are under an avalanche and then see what they will do for 
you.’ 

The dawn was now breaking, and I prepared to walk back to 
Brieg. Once again I entered my arctic bedroom with its mound 
of feather beds, its four or five excellent prints from the gallery of 
his late Majesty the King of Sardinia, and its cold candlestick. 
Then I was asked to write in the Visitors’ Book, in which I had 
read how other travellers in March and later had been detained 
here for days bloqués par avalanches. After that they showed me 
the summer salon for visitors—a room like an hotel, with Napoleon 
at thirty-five and St. Bernard upon its walls, and two prim lines 
of untenanted chairs awaiting the melting of the snow. The con- 
ventional visit to the chapel and the alms-box and a cordial hand- 
shake from each of the brethren, with something like a benedic- 
tion from the oldest of them, brought my visit to an end. The 
pure pale light of faint blue and crimson commingled was over the 
mountains of the Hospice’s recess, when my old friend said one 
more ‘ Good-bye’ at the base of the steps, and left me to follow 
my own footmarks to the head of the pass. 

I shall never forget this return walk to Brieg. For an hour I 
had the beauty of the daybreak on the high Alps north of the 
Rhone vividly before me. Such a serene succession of matchless 
tints I shall never see again—unless I come back to the Simplon in 
January, and am again blessed with such weather. Though I had 
less than four hours at my disposal in which to cover the sixteen 
miles to the railway station (excluding short cuts), I could not but 
stand still for minutes at a time to watch the changing hues of 
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the sky and of the rare peaks bossed’ against it. The high Alps 
and their canopy were dyed pallid amber, ruddy coral, and liquid 
gold; but the deep mountain glen at my feet was ink-black for 
its pines and cold white in its snow, which made the pines blacker 
even than nature. 

The air was keen, of course, and the snow crisper than it had 
been. But it was impossible to feel ill at ease in the presence of 
yonder caressing glow. I trod quickly, and felt many times more 
a man than I feel on low land. The stillness was again most 
notable. For an hour and a half it was broken only by the sound 
of my footsteps in the snow and the weak twitter of a single bird 
among the pines. Yet stay; under the Kaltwasser waterfall 
(which proceeds from the glacier just above) methought I heard a 
remote murmur like a whisper from the antipodes. It was the 
faint crying of the hitherto unfrozen rivulet of water imprisoned 
within its thick sheathing of green and sea-blue ice. When the 
spring comes, this voice will grow louder and louder until suddenly 
the ice-veil shall be burst, and the cascade’s summer ‘Te Deum’ 
has begun. 

I did not pause at Berisal. My friend the postmaster was 
probably only just out of bed. There was a yellow coach at the 
stable door being slowly scraped for a picturesque jaunt either to 
Italy or into the Rhone valley. And so, at length, on the other 
side of Ganter Thal, I reached a palm’s breadth of sunshine, and 
revelled in it ere I took the old mule track over the Saltine’s pre- 
cipices and plunged down abruptly to Brieg, in deep gloom and 
cutting cold. By this time Messrs. Bietschhorn, Nesthorn, and 
company had passed the romantic epoch of their day’s beauty. 
They revelled in sunlight of the common kind. 

As for Brieg itself, the poor, cramped little place, and all its 
onion-steepled churches, were screened from the sun almost until 
noon. Two thousand feet above it, I could commiserate it in 
marking the huge shadow of the eastern hills cast all across it and 
halfway up the lower slopes of the Nesthorn. The thin blue 
smoke from its domestic fires seemed to intensify this somewhat 
melancholy obscuration. 

By half-past ten I was in the town’s stony streets, ready for a 
meal, satisfied with the pace at which I had come down from the 
mountain (fourteen miles in three hours and a quarter), and grate- 
ful for the weather’s complacence. 

My visit to the Simplon Hospice was henceforth to take rank 
as a reminiscence, and a memorable one to boot. 
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* Has the Duchess returned ?’ 

‘No, your Grace.’ 

Knowles came further into the room. He had a letter on a 
salver. When the Duke had taken it, Knowles still lingered. 
The Duke glanced at him. 

‘Is an answer required ?’ 

‘No, your Grace.’ Still Knowles lingered. ‘Something a 
little singular has happened. The carriage has returned without the 
Duchess, and the men say that they thought her Grace was in it.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘J hardly understand myself, your Grace. Perhaps you would 
like to see Barnes,’ 

3arnes was the coachman. 

‘Send him up.’ When Knowles had gone, and he was alone, 
his Grace showed signs of being slightly annoyed. He looked at 
his watch. ‘I told her she’d better be in by four. She says that 
she’s not feeling well, and yet one would think that she was not 
aware of the fatigue entailed in having the Prince to dinner, and 
a mob of people to follow. I particularly wished her to lie down 
for a couple of hours.’ 

Knowles ushered in not only Barnes, the coachman, but 
Moysey, the footman, too. Both these persons seemed to be ill 
at ease. The Duke glanced at them sharply. In his voice there 
was a suggestion of impatience. 

‘What is the matter ?’ 

Barnes explained as best he could. 

‘If you please, your Grace, we waited for the Duchess outside 
Cane and Wilson’s, the drapers. The Duchess came out, got into 
the carriage, and Moysey shut the door, and her Grace said, 
“ Home!” and yet when we got home she wasn’t there.’ 

‘She wasn’t where ?’ 

‘ Her.Grace wasn’t in the carriage, your Grace.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean ?’ 

‘Her Grace did get into the carriage; you shut the door, 
didn’t you ?’ 
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Barnes turned to Moysey. Moysey brought his hand up to 
his brow in a sort of military salute—he had been a soldier in the 
regiment in which, once upon a time, the Duke had been a 
subaltern : 

‘She did. The Duchess came out of the shop. She seemed 
rather in a hurry, I thought. She got into the carriage, and she 
said, ‘Home, Moysey!” I shut the door, and Barnes drove 
straight home. We never stopped anywhere, and we never 
noticed nothing happen on the way; and yet when we got home 
the carriage was empty.’ 

The Duke stared. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that the Duchess got out of the 
carriage while you were driving full pelt through the streets 
without saying anything to you, and without you noticing it ?’ 

‘The carriage was empty when we got home, your Grace.’ 

‘Was either of the doors open ?’ 

‘No, your Grace.’ 

‘You fellows have been up to some infernal mischief. You 
have made a mess of it. You never picked up the Duchess, 
and you're trying to palm this tale off on to me to save your- 
selves.’ 

Barnes was moved to adjuration : 

‘Tl take my Bible oath, your Grace, that the Duchess got 
into the carriage outside Cane and Wilson’s.’ 

Moysey seconded his colleague : 

‘I will swear to that, your Grace. She got into the carriage, 
and I shut the door, and she said, ‘‘ Home, Moysey !”’ 

The Duke looked as if he did not know what to make of the 
story and its tellers. 

‘What carriage did you have ?’ 

‘Her Grace’s brougham, your Grace,’ 

Knowles interposed : 

‘The brougham was ordered because I understood that the 
Duchess was not feeling very well, and there’s rather a high wind, 
your Grace.’ 

The Duke snapped at him : 

‘What has that to do with it? Are you suggesting that the 
Duchess was more likely to jump out of a brougham while it was 
dashing through the streets than out of any other kind of 
vehicle ?’ 

The Duke’s glance fell on the letter which Knowles had 
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brought him when he first had entered. He had placed it on his 
writing-table. Now he took it up. It was addressed : 


‘To His Grace 
‘The Duke of Datchet.’ 
Private! 
VERY PRESSING! !! 


The name was written in a fine, clear, almost feminine hand. 
The words in the left-hand corner of the envelope were written in 
a different hand. They were large and bold; almost as though 
they had been painted with the end of the penholder instead of 
being written with the pen. The envelope itself was of an unusual 
size, and bulged out as though it contained something else besides 
a letter. 

The Duke tore the envelope open. As he did so something 
fell out of it on to the writing-table. It looked as though it was 
a lock of a woman’s hair. As he glanced at it the Duke seemed to 
be a trifle startled. The Duke read the letter : 

‘Your Grace will be so good as to bring five hundred pounds 
(500/.) in gold to the Piccadilly end of the Burlington Arcade 
within an hour of the receipt of this. The Duchess of Datchet 
has been kidnapped. An imitation duchess got into the carriage, 
which was waiting outside Cane and Wilson’s, and she alighted on 
the road. Unless your Grace does as you are requested the 
Duchess of Datchet’s left-hand little finger will be at once cut off, 
and sent home in time to receive the Prince to dinner. Other 
portions of her Grace will follow. A lock of her Grace’s hair is 
enclosed with this as an earnest of our good intentions. 

‘ Before 5.30 p.m. your Grace is requested to be at the 
Piccadilly end of the Burlington Arcade with five hundred pounds 
(500/.) in gold. You will there be accosted by an individual in a 
white top-hat, and with a gardenia in his button-hole. You will 
be entirely at liberty to give him into custody, or to have him 
followed by the police. In which case the Duchess’s left arm, cut 
off at the shoulder, will be sent home for dinner—not to mention 
other extremely possible contingencies. But you are advised to 
give the individual in question the five hundred pounds in gold, 
because in that case the Duchess herself will be home in time 
to receive the Prince to dinner, and with one of the best stories 
with which to entertain your distinguished guests they ever 
heard. 
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‘Remember! not later than 5.30, unless you wish to receive 
her Grace’s little finger.’ 

The Duke stared at this amazing epistle when he had read it 
as though he had found it difficult to believe the evidence of his 
eyes. He was not a demonstrative person as a rule, but this little 
communication astonished even him. He read it again. Then 
his hands dropped to his sides, and he swore. 

He took up the lock of hair which had fallen out of the 
envelope. Was it possible that it could be his wife’s, the 
Duchess? Was it possible that a Duchess of Datchet could be 
kidnapped, in broad daylight, in the heart of London, and be sent 
home, as it were, in pieces? Had sacrilegious hands already been 
playing pranks with that great lady’s hair? Certainly, that hair 
was so like her hair that the mere resemblance made his Grace’s 
blood run cold. He turned on Messrs. Barnes and Moysey as 
though he would have liked to rend them : 

‘You scoundrels !’ 

He moved forward as though the intention had entered his 
ducal heart to knock his servants down. But, if that were so, he 
did not act quite up to his intention. Instead, he stretched out 
his arm, pointing at them as if he were an accusing spirit : 

‘Will you swear that it was the Duchess who got into the 
carriage outside Cane and Wilson’s ?’ 

Barnes began to stammer : 

‘I-I'll swear, your Grace, that I-I thought— 

The Duke stormed an interruption : 

‘I don’t ask what you thought. Iask you, will you swear it 
was ?’ 

The Duke’s anger was more than Barnes could face. He was 
silent. Moysey showed a larger courage : 

‘I could have sworn that it was at the time, your Grace. But 
now it seems to me that it’s a rummy go.’ 

‘Arummy go!’ The peculiarity of the phrase did not seem to 
strike the Duke just then—at least, he echoed it as if it didn’t. 
‘You call it a rummy go! Do you know that I am told in 
this letter that the woman who entered the carriage was not the 
Duchess? What you were thinking about, or what case you 
will be able to make out for yourselves, you know better than 
I; but I can tell you this—that in an hour you will leave my 
service, and you may esteem yourselves fortunate if, to-night, 
you are not both of you sleeping in gaol. Knowles! take 
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these men to a room, and lock them in it, and set some one to 
see that they don’t get out of it, and come back at once. You 
understand, at once—to me!’ 

Knowles did not give Messrs. Barnes and Moysey a chance to 
offer a remonstrance, even if they had been disposed to do so. He 
escorted them out of the room with a dexterity and a celerity 
which did him credit, and in a remarkably short space of time 
he returned into the ducal presence. He was the Duke’s own 
servant—his own particular man. He was a little older than the 
Duke, and he had been his servant almost ever since the Duke had 
been old enough to have a servant of his very own. Probably 
James Knowles knew more than any living creature of the Duke’s 
‘secret history ’—as they call it in the chroniques scandaleuses— 
of his little peculiarities, of his strong points, and his weak ones. 
And, in the possession of this knowledge, he had borne himself in 
a manner which had caused the Duke to come to look upon him 
as a man in whom he might have confidence—that confidence 
which a penitent has in a confessor—to look upon him as a 
trusted and a trustworthy friend. 

When Knowles reappeared the Duke handed him the curious 
epistle with which he had been favoured. 

‘ Read that, and tell me what you think of it.’ 

Knowles read it. His countenance was even more of a mask 
than the Duke’s. He evinced no sign of astonishment. 

‘I am inclined, your Grace, to think that it’s a hoax.’ 

‘A hoax! I don’t know what you call a hoax! That is not 
a hoax!’ The Duke held out the lock of hair which had fallen 
from the envelope. ‘I have compared it with the hair in my 
locket, and it is the Duchess’s hair.’ 

‘May I look at it ?’ 

The Duke handed it to Knowles. Knowles examined it closely, 

‘It resembles her Grace’s hair.’ 

‘Resembles! It is her hair.’ 

Knowles still continued to reflect. He offered a suggestion. 

‘Shall I send for the police ?’ 

‘The police! What’s the good of sending for the police? If 
what that letter says is true, by the time I have succeeded in 
making a thick-skulled constable understand what has happened 
the Duchess will be—will be mutilated !’ 

The Duke turned away as if the thought were frightful—as, 
indeed, it was. 
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‘Ts that all you can suggest ?’ 

‘Unless your Grace proposes taking the five hundred pounds.’ 

One might almost have suspected that the words were spoken 
in irony. But before he could answer another servant entered, 
who also brought a letter for the Duke. When his Grace’s glance 
fell on it he uttered an exclamation. The writing on the 
envelope was the same writing that had been on the envelope 
which had contained the very singular communication—like it 
in all respects, down to the broomstick-end thickness of the 
‘ Private!’ and ‘ Very pressing!!!’ in the corner. 

‘Who brought this?’ stormed the Duke. 

The servant appeared to be a little startled by the violence of 
his Grace’s manner. 

‘A lady—or, at least, your Grace, she seemed to be a lady.’ 

‘Where is she ?’ 

‘She came in a hansom, your Grace. She gave me that letter, 
and said, ‘‘ Give that to the Duke of Datchet at once—without a 
moment’s delay!” Then she got into the hansom again, and 
drove away.’ 

‘Why didn’t you stop her?’ 

‘Your Grace!’ 

The man seemed surprised, as though the idea of stopping 
chance visitors to the ducal mansion v2 et armis had not, until 
that moment, entered into his philosophy. The Duke continued 
to regard the man as if he could say a good déal, if he chose. 
Then he pointed to the door. His lips said nothing, but his 


gesture much, The servant vanished. 
‘ Another hoax!’ the Duke said, grimly, as he tore the envelope 


open. 

This time the envelope contained a sheet of paper, and in the 
sheet of paper another envelope. The Duke unfolded the sheet of 
paper. On it some words were written. These: 

‘The Duchess appears so particularly anxious to drop you a 
line, that one really hasn’t the heart to refuse her. 

‘ Her Grace’s communication—written amidst blinding tears ! 
—you will find enclosed with this,’ 

‘Knowles,’ said the Duke, in a voice which actually trembled, 
‘Knowles, hoax or no hoax, I will be even with the gentleman who 
wrote that.’ 

Handing the sheet of paper to Mr. Knowles, his Grace turned 
his attention to the envelope which had been enclosed. It was a 
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small square envelope, of the finest quality, and it reeked with 
perfume. The Duke’s countenance assumed an added frown—he 
had no fondness for envelopes which were scented. In the centre 
of the envelope were the words ‘To the Duke of Datchet,’ 
written in the big, bold, sprawling hand which he knew so well. 

‘ Mabel’s writing,’ he said, half to himself, as, with shaking 
fingers, he tore the envelope open. 

The sheet of paper which he took out was almost as stiff as 
cardboard. It, too, emitted what his Grace deemed the nauseous 
odours of the perfumer’s shop. On it was written this letter: 

‘My dear Hereward,—For Heaven’s sake do what these people 
require! I don’t know what has happened or where I am, but I 
am nearly distracted! They have already cut off some of my hair, 
and they tell me that, if you don’t let them have five hundred 
pounds in gold by half-past five, they will cut off my little finger 
too. I would sooner die than lose sia little finger—and—lI don’t 
know what else besides.’ 

‘By the token which I send you, and which has never, until 
now, been off my breast, I conjure you to help me.—MaBEL, 

‘Hereward—help me!’ 

When he read that letter the Duke turned white—very white, 
as white as the paper on which it was written. He passed the 
epistle on to Knowles. 

‘I suppose that also is a hoax ?’ 

He spoke in a tone of voice which was unpleasantly cold— 
a coldness which Mr. Knowles was aware, from not inconsiderable 
experience, betokened that the Duke was white-hot within. 

Mr. Knowles’s demeanour, however, betrayed no sign that he 
was aware of anything of the kind, he being conscious that there 
is a certain sort of knowledge which is apt, at times, to be 
dangerous to its possessor. He read the letter from beginning to 
end. 

‘This certainly does resemble her Grace’s writing.’ 

‘You think it does resemble it, do you? You think that 
there is a certain faint and distant similarity?’ The Duke asked 
these questions quietly—too quietly. Then, all at once, he 
thundered—which Mr. Knowles was quite prepared for—‘ Why, you 
idiot, don’t. you know it is her writing ?’ 

Mr. Knowles gave way another point, He was, constitition- 
ally, too much of a diplomatist to concede more than a point at a 


time. 
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‘So far as appearances go, I am bound to admit that I think it 
possible that it is her Grace’s writing.’ 

Then the Duke let fly at him—at this perfectly innocent man. 
But, of course, Mr. Knowles was long since inured. 

‘Perhaps you would like me to send for an expert in writing ? 
Or perhaps you would prefer that I should send for half a dozen ? 
And by the time that they had sent in their reports, and you had 
reported on their reports, and they had reported on your report of 
their reports, and some one or other of you had made up his 
mind, the Duchess would be dead. Yes, sir, and you'd have 
murdered her !’ 

His Grace hurled this frightful accusation at Mr. Knowles, as 
if Mr. Knowles had been a criminal standing in the dock. 

While the Duke had been collecting and discharging his nice 
derangement of epithets his fingers had been examining the 
interior of the envelope which had held the letter which purported 
to be written by his wife. When his fingers reappeared he was 
holding something between his first finger and his thumb. He 
glanced at this himself. Then he held it out towards Mr. 
Knowles, 

Again his voice was trembling. 

‘If this letter is not from the Duchess, how came that to be 
in the envelope ?’ 

Mr. Knowles endeavoured to see what the Duke was holding, 
It was so minute an object that it wasya little difficult to make 
out exactly what it was, and the Duke appeared to be unwilling 
to let it go. 

So his Grace explained : 

‘ That is the half of a sixpence which I gave to the Duchess 
when I asked her to be my wife. You see it is pierced. I 
pierced that hole in it myself. As the Duchess says in this letter, 
and as I have reason to know, she has worn this broken sixpence 
from that hour to this. If this letter is not hers, how came this 
token in the envelope? How came any one to know, even, that 
she carried it ?’ , 

Mr. Knowles was silent. He still yielded to his constitutional 
disrelish to commit himself. At last he asked : 

‘What is it that your Grace proposes to do ?’ 

The Duke spoke with a bitterness which almost suggested a 
personal animosity towards the inoffensive Mr. Knowles. 

‘I propose, with your permission, to release the Duchess from 
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the custody of my estimable correspondent. I propose—always 
with your permission—to comply with his modest request, and to 
take him his five hundred pounds in gold.’ He paused, then con- 
tinued in a tone which, coming from him, meant volumes : ‘ After- 
wards, I propose to cry quits with the concoctor of this pretty little 
hoax, even if it costs me every penny I possess. He shall pay more 
for that five hundred pounds than he supposes.’ 


II. 


The Duke of Datchet, coming out of the bank, lingered for a 
moment on the steps. In one hand he earried a canvas bag, 
which seemed well weighted. On his countenance there was an 
expression which to a casual observer might have suggested that 
his Grace was not completely at his ease. That casual observer 
happened to come strolling by. It took the form of Ivor Dacre. 

Mr. Dacre looked the Duke of Datchet up and down in that 
languid way he has. He perceived the canvas bag. Then he 
remarked, possibly intending to be facetious : 

‘Been robbing the bank ? Shall I call a cart ?’ 

Nobody minds what Ivor Dacre says. Besides, he is the Duke’s 
own cousin. Perhaps a little removed ; still, there it is. So the 
Duke smiled a sickly smile, as if Mr. Dacre’s delicate wit had 
given him a passing touch of indigestion, 

Mr. Dacre noticed that the Duke looked sallow, so he gave his 
pretty sense of humour another airing : 

‘Kitchen boiler burst ? When I saw the Duchess just now I 
wondered if it had.’ 

His Grace distinctly started. He almost dropped the canvas 
bag. 

‘You saw the Duchess just now, Ivor! When ?’ 

The Duke was evidently moved. Mr. Dacre was stirred to 
languid curiosity. ‘I can’t say | clocked it. Perhaps half an 
hour ago ; perhaps a little more,’ 

‘Half an hour ago! Are youn sure? Where did you see her ?’ 

Mr. Dacre wondered. The Duchess of Datchet could scarcely 
have been eloping in broad daylight. Moreover, she had not yet 
been married a year. Every one knew that she and the Duke were 
still as fond of each other as if they were not man and wife. So, 


although the Duke, for some cause or other, was evidently in an 
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odd state of agitation, Mr. Dacre saw no reason why he should not 
make a clean breast of all he knew. 

‘She was going like blazes in a hansom cab,’ 

‘In a hansom cab? Where?’ 

‘Down Waterloo Place.’ 

‘ Was she alone ?’ 

Mr. Dacre reflected. He glanced at the Duke out of the 
corners of his eyes. His languid utterance became a positive 
drawl : 

‘I rather fancy that she wasn’t.’ 

‘Who was with her?’ 

‘My dear fellow, if you were to offer me the bank I couldn’t 
tell you.’ 

‘Was it a man?’ 

Mr. Dacre’s drawl became still more pronounced : 

‘T rather fancy that it was, 

Mr. Dacre expected something. The Duke was so excited. 
But he by no means expected what actually came: 

‘Ivor, she’s been kidnapped !’ 

Mr. Dacre did what he had never been known to do before 
within the memory of man—he dropped his eye-glass. 

‘Datchet !’ 

‘She has! Some scoundrel has decoyed her away, and trapped 
her. He’s already sent me a lock of her hair, and he tells me 
that if I don’t let him have five hundred pounds in gold by half- 
past five he'll let me have her little finger.’ 

Mr. Dacre did not know what to make of his Grace at all. He 
was a sober man—it couldn’t be that! Mr. Dacre felt really 
concerned. 

‘Til call a cab, old man, and you’d better let me see you 
home.’ 

Mr. Dacre half raised his stick to haila passing hansom. The 
Duke caught him by the arm: . 

‘You ass! What do you mean? I am telling you the simple 
truth, My wife’s been kidnapped.’ 

Mr. Dacre’s countenance was a thing to be seen—and re- 
membered, 

‘Oh! I hadn’t heard that there was much of that sort of 
thing about just now. They talk of poodles being kidnapped, 
but as for duchesses You'd really better let me call that cab.’ 

‘Ivor, do you want me to kick you? Don’t you see that to 
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me it’s a question of life and death? I’ve been in there to get 
the money.’ His Grace motioned towards the bank. ‘I’m going 
to take it to the scoundrel who has my darling at his mercy. Let 
me but have her hand in mine again, and he shall continue to 
pay for every sovereign with tears of blood until he dies.’ 

‘Look here, Datchet, I don’t nee if you're having a joke 
with me, or if you're not well 

The Duke stepped impatiently into the roadway. 

‘Ivor, you're a fool! Can't you tell jest from earnest, health 
from disease? I’m off! Are you coming with me? It would be 
as well that I should have a witness.’ 

‘Where are you off to?’ 

‘To the other end of the Arcade.’ 

‘Who is the gentleman you expect to have the pleasure of 
meeting there ?’ 

. How should I know?’ The Duke took a letter from his 
pocket—it was the letter which had just arrived. ‘ The fellow is 
to wear a white top-hat, and a gardenia in his button hole.’ 

‘What is it you have there ?’ 

‘It’s the letter which brought the news—look for yourself and 
see ; but, for God’s sake, make haste!’ His Grace glanced at his 
watch. ‘It’s already twenty after five.’ 

‘ And do you mean to say that on the strength of a letter such 
as this you are going to hand over five hundred pounds to : 

The Duke cut Mr. Dacre short : 

‘What are five hundred pounds tome? Besides, you don’t 
know all. There is another letter. And I have heard from Mabel. 
But I will tell you all about it later. If you are coming, come!’ 

Folding up the letter, Mr. Dacre returned it to the Duke. 

‘ As you say, what are five hundred pounds to you? It’s as 
well they are not as much to you as they are to me, or I’m 
afraid 

‘Hang it, Ivor, do prose afterwards !’ 

The Duke hurried across the road. Mr. Dacre hastened 
after him. As they entered the Arcade they passed a constable. 
Mr. Dacre touched his companion’s arm, 

‘Don’t you think we’d better ask our friend in blue to walk 
behind us? His neighbourhood might be handy,’ 

‘Nonsense!’ The Duke stopped short. ‘Ivor, this is my 
affair, not yours. If you are not courte to play the part of silent 
witness, be so good as to leave me.’ 
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‘My dear Datchet, I’m entirely at your service. I can be 
every whit as insane as you, I do assure you.’ 

Side by side they moved rapidly down the Burlington Arcade. 
The Duke was obviously in a state of the extremest nervous tension. 
Mr. Dacre was equally obviously in a state of the most supreme 
enjoyment. People stared as they rushed past. The Duke saw 
nothing. Mr. Dacre saw everything, and smiled. 

When they reached the Piccadilly end of the Arcade the Duke 
pulled up. He looked about him. Mr. Dacre also looked about him. 

‘I see nothing of your white-hatted and gardenia-buttonholed 
friend,’ said Ivor. 

The Duke referred to his watch : 

‘It’s not yet half-past five. I’m up to time.’ 

Mr. Dacre held his stick in front of him and leaned onit. He 
indulged himself with a beatific smile : 

‘It strikes me, my dear Datchet, that you’ve been the victim 
of one of the finest things in hoaxes 

‘T hope I haven’t kept you waiting.’ 

The voice which interrupted Mr. Dacre came from the rear. 
While they were looking in front of them some one approached 
from behind, apparently coming out of the shop which was at 
their backs. 

The speaker looked a gentleman. He sounded like one, too. 
Costume, appearance, manner were beyond reproach—even 
beyond the criticism of two such keen critics as were these. The 
glorious attire of a London dandy was surmounted with a beautiful 
white top-hat. In his buttonhole was a magnificent gardenia. 

In age the stranger was scarcely more than a boy, and a 
sunny-faced, handsome boy at that. His cheeks were hairless, 
his eyes were blue. His smile was not only innocent, it was 
bland. Never was there a more conspicuous illustration of that 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

The Duke looked at him, and glowered. Mr. Dacre looked at 
him, and smiled. 

‘Who are you?’ asked the Duke. 

‘Ah—that is the question!’ The newcomer’s refined and 
musical voice breathed the very scul of affability. ‘I am an 
individual who is so unfortunate as to be in want of five hundred 
pounds.’ 

‘ Are you the scoundrel who sent me that infamous letter ?’ 

That charming stranger never turned a hair ! 


v—2 
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‘I am the scoundrel mentioned in that infamous letter who 
wants to accost you at the Piccadilly end of the Burlington 
Arcade before half-past five—as witness my white hat and my 
gardenia.’ 

‘Where’s my wife ?’ 

The stranger gently swung his stick in front of him with his 
two hands. He regarded the Duke as a merry-hearted son might 
regard his father. The thing was beautiful ! 

‘Her Grace will be home almost as soon as you are—when 
you have given me the money which I perceive you have all 
ready for me in that scarcely elegant-looking canvas bag.’ He 
shrugged his shoulders quite gracefully. ‘Unfortunately, in 
these matters one has no choice—one is forced to ask for gold.’ 

‘And suppose, instead of giving you what is in this canvas 
bag, I take you by the throat and choke the life right out of you ?’ 

‘Or suppose,’ amended Mr. Dacre, ‘that you do better, and 
commend this gentleman to the tender mercies of the first police- 
man we encounter.’ 

The stranger turned to Mr. Dacre. He condescended to 
become conscious of his presence. 

‘Is this gentleman your Grace’s friend? Ah—NMr. Dacre, I 
perceive! Ihave the honour of knowing Mr. Dacre, although, 
possibly, I am unknown to him.’ 

‘You were—until this moment.’ 

With an airy little laugh the stranger returned to the Duke, 
He brushed an invisible speck of dust. off the sleeve of his coat. 

‘ As has been intimated in that infamous letter, his Grace is 
at perfect liberty to give me into custody—why not? Only ’— 
he said it with his boyish smile—‘if a particular communication 
is not received from me in certain quarters within a certain time, 
the Duchess of Datchet’s beautiful white arm will be hacked off 
at the shoulder.’ 

‘You hound!’ 

The Duke would have taken the stranger by the throat, and 
have done his best to choke the life right out of him then and 
there, if Mr. Dacre had not intervened. 

‘Steady, old man!’ Mr. Dacre turned to the stranger: 
‘You appear to be a pretty sort of a scoundrel.’ 

The stranger gave hisshoulders that almost imperceptible shrug: 

‘Oh, my dear Dacre, I am in want of money! I believe that 
you sometimes are in want of money, too,’ 
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Everybody knows that nobody knows where Ivor Dacre gets 
his money from, so the allusion must have tickled him immensely. 

‘You're a cool hand,’ he said. 

‘Some men are born that way.’ 

‘SoIshould imagine. Men like you must be born, not made.’ 

‘Precisely—as you say!’ The stranger turned, with his 
graceful smile, to the Duke: ‘ But are we not wasting precious 
time? I can assure your Grace that, in this particular matter, 
moments are of value.’ 

Mr. Dacre interposed before the Duke could answer : 

‘If you take my strongly urged advice, Datchet, you will 
summon this constable who is now coming down the Arcade, and 
hand over this gentleman to his keeping. I do not think that 
you need fear that the Duchess will lose her arm, or even her little 
finger. Scoundrels of this one’s kidney are most amenable to 
reason when they. have handcuffs on their wrists.’ 

The Duke plainly hesitated. He would—and he would not. 
The stranger, as he eyed him, seemed much amused. 

‘My dear Duke, by all means act on Mr. Dacre’s valuable 
suggestion. As I said before, why not? It would at least be 
interesting to see if the Duchess does or does not lose her arm— 
almost as interesting to you as to Mr. Dacre. Those blackmailing, 
kidnapping scoundrels do use such empty menaces. Besides, you 
would have the pleasure of seeing me locked up. My imprison- 
ment for life would recompense you even for the loss of her 
Grace’s arm. And five hundred pounds is such a sum to have to 
pay—merely for a wife! Why not, therefore, act on Mr. Dacre’s 
suggestion? Here comes the constable.’ The constable referred 
to was advancing towards them—he was not a dozen yards away. 
‘Let me beckon to him—I will with pleasure.’ He took out his 
watch—a gold chronograph repeater. ‘There are scarcely ten 
minutes left during which it will be possible for me to send the 
communication which I spoke of, so that it may arrive in time. 
As it will then be too late, and the instruments are already pre- 
pared for the little operation which her Grace is eagerly antici- 
pating, it would, perhaps, be as well, after all, that you should 
give me into charge. You would have saved your five hundred 
pounds, and you would, at any rate, have something in exchange 
for her Grace’s mutilated limb. Ah, here is the constable! 


Officer !” 
The stranger spoke with such a pleasant little air of easy 
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geniality that it was impossible to tell if he were in jest or earnest. 
This fact impressed the Duke much more than if he had gone in 
for a liberal indulgence of the—under the circumstances—ortho- 
dox melodramatic scowling. And, indeed, in the face of his own 
common sense, it impressed Mr. Ivor Dacre too. 

This well-bred, well-groomed youth was just the being to 
realise—aux bouts des ongles—a modern type of the devil, the 
type which depicts him as a perfect gentleman, who keeps smiling 
all the time. 

The constable whom this audacious rogue had signalled 
approached the little group. He addressed the stranger : 

‘Do you want me, sir?’ 

‘No, I do not want you. I think it is the Duke of Datchet.’ 

The constable, who knew the Duke very well by sight, saluted 
him as he turned to receive instructions. 

The Duke looked white, even savage. There was not a 
pleasant look in his eyes and about his lips. He appeared to be 
endeavouring to put a great restraint upon himself. There was 
a momentary silence. Mr. Dacre made a movement as if to 
interpose. The Duke caught him by the arm. 

He spoke: ‘ No, constable, I do not want you. This person 
is mistaken.’ 

The constable looked as if he could not quite make out how 
such a mistake could have arisen, hesitated, then, with another 
salute, he moved away. 

The stranger was still holding his watch in his hand. 

‘Only eight minutes,’ he said. 

The Duke seemed to experience some difficulty in giving 
utterance to what he had to say. 

‘If I give you this five hundred pounds, you—you r 

As the Duke paused, as if at a loss for language which was 
strong enough to convey his meaning, the stranger laughed. 

‘Let us take the adjectives for granted. Besides, it is only 
boys who call each other names—men do things. If you give me 
the five hundred sovereigns, which you have in that bag, at once— 
in five minutes it will be too late—I will promise—I will not 
swear; if you do not credit my simple promise, you will not 
believe my solemn affirmation—I will promise that, possibly 
within an hour, certainly within an hour and a half, the Duchess 
of Datchet shall return to you absolutely uninjured—except, of 
course, as you are already aware, with regard to a few of the hairs 
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of her head. I will promise this on the understanding that you 
do not yourself attempt to see where I go, and that you will allow 
no one else to do so.’ This with a glance at Ivor Dacre. ‘I shall 
know at once if Iam followed. If you entertain any such inten- 
tions, you had better, on all accounts, remain in possession of your 
five hundred pounds.’ 

The Duke eyed him very grimly: 

‘I entertain no such intentions—until the Duchess returns.’ 

Again the stranger indulged in that musical little laugh of his: 

‘Ah, until the Duchess returns! Of course, then the bar- 
gain’s atan end. When you are once more in the enjoyment of 
her Grace’s society, you will be at liberty to set all the dogs in 
Europe at my heels. I assure you I fully expect that you will do 
so—why not?’ The Duke raised the canvas bag. ‘My dear 
Duke, ten thousand thanks! You shall see her Grace at Datchet 
House, ’pon my honour, probably within the hour.’ 

‘ Well,’ commented Ivor Dacre, when the stranger had vanished, 
with the bag, into Piccadilly, and as the Duke and himself moved 
towards Burlington Gardens, ‘if a gentleman is to be robbed, it 
is as well that he should have another gentleman to rob him.’ 


III. 


Mr. Dacre eyed his companion covertly as they progressed. 
His Grace of Datchet appeared to have some fresh cause for 
uneasiness. All at once he gave it utterance, in a tone of voice 
which was extremely sombre : 

‘Ivor, do you think that scoundrel will dare to play me false ?’ 

‘I think, murmured Mr. Dacre, ‘that he has dared to play 
you pretty false already.’ 

‘I don’t mean that. But I mean how am I to know, now 
that he has his money, that he will still not keep Mabel in his 
clutches ?’ 

There came an echo from Mr. Dacre: 

‘ Just so—how are you to know ?’ 

‘I believe that something of this sort has been done in the 
States.’ 

‘I thought that there they were content to kidnap them after 
they were dead. I was not aware that they had, as yet, got quite 
so far as the living.’ 
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‘TI believe that I have heard of something just like this.’ 

‘Possibly ; they are giants over there.’ 

‘ And in that case the scoundrels, when their demands were met, 
refused to keep to the letter of their bargain, and asked for more.’ 

The Duke stood still. He clenched his fists, and swore: 

‘Ivor, if that villain doesn’t keep his word, and Mabel 
isn’t home within the hour, by I shall go mad!’ 

‘My dear Datchet ’—Mr. Dacre loved strong language as little 
as he loved a scene—‘ let us trust to time and, a little, to your 
white-hatted and gardenia-buttonholed friend’s word of honour. 
You should have thought of possible eventualities before you 
showed your confidence—really. Suppose, instead of going mad, 
we first of all go home ?’ 

A hansom stood waiting for a fare at the end of the Arcade. 
Mr. Dacre had handed the Duke into it before his Grace had quite 
realised that the vehicle was there. 

‘Tell the fellow to drive faster. That was what the Duke 
said when the cab had started. 

‘My dear Datchet, the man’s already driving his geegee off its 
legs. Ifa bobby catches sight of him he’ll take his number,’ 

A moment later, a murmur from the Duke: 

‘I don’t know if you're aware that the Prince is coming to 
dinner ?’ 

‘T am perfectly aware of it.’ 

‘You take it uncommonly coolly. How easy it is to bear our 
brother’s burdens! Ivor, if Mabel doesn’t turn up I shall feel like 
murder,’ 

‘I sympathise with you, Datchet, with all my heart, though, 
I may observe, parenthetically, that I very far from realise the 
situation even yet. Take my advice. If the Duchess does not 
show quite so soon as we both of us desire, don’t make a scen@; just 
let me see what I can do.’ 

Judging from the expression of his countenance, the Duke 
was conscious of no overwhelming desire to witness an exhibition 
of Mr. Dacre’s prowess. 

When the cab reached Datchet House his Grace dashed up the 
steps three at a time. The door flew open. 

‘Has the Duchess returned ?’ 

‘ Hereward !’ 

A voice floated downwards from above. Some one came running 
down the stairs. It was her Grace of Datchet. 
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‘Mabel !’ 


She actually rushed into the Duke’s extended arms. And he 
kissed her, and she kissed him—before the servants. 

‘So you’re not quite dead ?’ she cried. 

‘TI am almost,’ he said. 

She drew herself a little away from him: 

*‘Hereward, were you seriously hurt ?’ 

‘Do you suppose that I could have been otherwise than 
seriously hurt ?’ 

‘My darling! Was it a Pickford’s van ?’ 

The Duke stared : 

‘A Pickford’s van? I don’t understand. But come in here. 
Come along, Ivor. Mabel, you don’t see Ivor.’ 

‘ How do you do, Mr. Dacre ?’ 

Then the trio withdrew into a little ante-room ; it was really 
time. Even then the pair conducted themselves as if Mr. Dacre 
had been nothing and no one. The Duke took the lady’s two 
hands in his. He eyed her fondly. 

‘So you are uninjured, with the exception of that lock of 
hair. Where did the villain take it from ?’ 

The lady looked a little puzzled : 

‘What lock of hair ?’ 

From an envelope which he took from his pocket the Duke 
produced a shining tress. It was the lock of hair which had 
arrived in the first communication, ‘I will have it framed.’ 

‘You will have what framed?’ The Duchess glanced at what 
the Duke was so tenderly caressing, almost, as it seemed, a little 
dubiously. ‘ Whatever is it you have there ?’ 

‘It is the lock of hair which that scoundrel sent me.’ Some- 
thing in the lady’s face caused him to ask a question: ‘ Didn’t he 
tell you he had sent it me ?’ 

‘ Hereward !’ 

‘Did the brute tell you that he meant to eut off your little 
finger ?’ 

A very curious look came into the lady’s face. She glanced 
at the Duke as if she, all at once, were half afraid of him. She 
cast at Mr. Dacre what really seemed to be a look of inquiry. Her 
voice was tremulously anxious : 

‘Hereward, did—did the accident affect you mentally ?’ 

‘How could it not have affected me mentally? Do you think 
that my mental organisation is of steel ?’ 

3—5 
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‘But you look so well ?’ 

‘Of course I look well, now that I have you back again. Tell 
me, darling, did that hound actually threaten you with cutting off 
your arm? If he did, I shall feel half inclined to kill him yet.’ 

The Duchess seemed positively to shrink from her better-half’s 
near neighbourhood : 

‘Hereward, was it a Pickford’s van ?’ 

The Duke seemed puzzled. Well he might be: 

‘Was what a Pickford’s van ?’ 

The lady turned to Mr. Dacre. In her voice there was a ring 
of anguish : 

‘Mr. Dacre, tell me, was it a Pickford’s van ?’ 

Ivor could only imitate his relative’s repetition of her inquiry : 

‘I don’t quite catch you—was what a Pickford’s van ?’ 

The Duchess clasped her hands in front of her : 

‘What is it you are keeping from me? What is it you are 
trying to hide? I implore you to tell me the worst, whatever it 
may be! Do not keep me any longer in suspense ; you do not 
know what I already have endured. Mr. Dacre, is my husband 
mad ?’ 

One need scarcely observe that the lady’s amazing appeal to 
Mr. Dacre as to her husband’s sanity was received with something 
like surprise. As the Duke continued to stare at her, a dreadful 
fear began to loom upon his brain: 

‘My darling, your brain is unhinged!’ 

He advanced to take her two hands again in his; but, to his 
unmistakable distress, she shrank away from him: 

‘ Hereward—don’t touch me. How is it that I missed you? 
Why did you not wait until I came?’ 

‘Wait until you came ?’ 

The Duke’s bewilderment increased. 

‘Surely, if your injuries turned out, after all, to be slight, 
that was all the more reason why you should have waited, after 
sending for me like that.’ 

‘I sent for you—I?’ The Duke’s tone was grave. ‘My 
darling, perhaps you had better come upstairs.’ 

‘Not until we have had an explanation. You must have 
known that Ishould come. Why did you not wait for me after 
you had sent me that ?’ 

The Duchess held out something to the Duke. He took it. 
It was a card—his own visiting-card. Something was written on 
the back of it. He read aloud what was written : 
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‘“ Mabel, come to me at once with bearer. They tell me that 
they cannot take me home.” It looks like my own writing.’ 

‘ Looks like it! It is your writing.’ 

‘It looks like it—and written with a shaky pen.’ 

‘My dear child, one’s hand would shake at such a moment as 
that.’ 

‘ Mabel, where did you get this ?’ 

‘It was brought to me in Cane and Wilson’s.’ 

‘Who brought it ?’ 

‘Who brought it ? Why, the man you sent.’ 

‘The man I sent?’ A light burst upon the Duke’s brain. 
He fell back a pace. ‘It’s the decoy!’ 

Her Grace echoed the words: 

‘The decoy ?’ 

‘The scoundrel! To set a trap with such a bait! My poor, 
innocent darling, did you think it came from me? Tell me, 
Mabel, where did he cut off your hair?’ 

‘Cut off my hair ?’ 

Her Grace put her hand up to her head as if to make sure that 
her hair was there. 

‘ Where did he take you to?’ 

‘He took me to Draper’s Buildings.’ 

‘Draper’s Buildings ?’ 

‘I have never been in the City before, but he told me it was 
Draper’s Buildings. Isn’t that near the Stock Exchange ?’ 

‘Near the Stock Exchange ?’ 

It seemed rather a curious place to which to take a kidnapped 
victim. The man’s audacity ! 

‘He told me that you were coming out of the Stock Exchange 
when a van knocked you over. He said that he thought it was a 
Pickford’s van—was it a Pickford’s van ?’ 

‘No, it was not a Pickford’s van. Mabel, were you in Draper's 
Buildings when you wrote that letter ?’ ; 

‘ Wrote what letter ?’ 

‘Have you forgotten it already? I do not believe that there 
is a word in it which will not be branded on my brain until I die.’ 

‘Hereward ! What do you mean ?’ 

‘Surely you cannot have written me such a letter as that, 
and then have forgotten it already?’ 

He handed her the letter which had arrived in the second 
communication. She glanced at it, askance. Then she took it 
vith a little gasp, 
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‘Hereward, if you don’t mind, I think I'll take a chair.’ She 
took a chair. ‘Whatever—whatever’s this?’ As she read the 
letter the varying expressions which passed across her face were, in 
themselves, a study in psychology. ‘Is it possible that you can 
imagine that, under any conceivable circumstances, I could have 
written such a letter as this ?’ 

‘Mabel?!’ 

She rose to her feet, with emphasis : 

‘Hereward, don’t say that you thought this came from me!’ 

‘Not come from you?’ He remembered Knowles’s diplomatic 
reception of the epistle on its first appearance. ‘I suppose that 
you will say next that this is not a lock of your hair ?’ 

‘ My dear child, what bee have you got in your bonnet? This 
a lock of my hair! Why, it’s not in the least bit like my hair!’ 

Which was certainly inaccurate. As far as colour was 
concerned it was an almost perfect match. The Duke turned to 
Mr. Dacre. 

‘Ivor, I’ve had to go through a good deal this afternoon. If 
I have to go through much more, something will crack!’ He 
touched his forehead. ‘I think it’s my turn to take a chair.’ 
He also took a chair. Not the one which the Duchess had vacated, 
but one which faced it. He stretched out his legs in front of 
him ; he thrust his hands into his trousers-pockets; he said, in a 
tone which was not only gloomy but absolutely gruesome : 

‘Might I ask, Mabel, if you have been kidnapped ?’ 

‘ Kidnapped ?’ 

‘The word I used was “kidnapped.” But I will spell it if you 
like. Or I will get a dictionary, that you may see its meaning.’ 

The Duchess looked as if she was beginning to be not quite 
sure if she was awake or sleeping. She turned to Ivor: 

‘Mr. Dacre, has the accident affected Hereward’s brain ?’ 

The Duke took the words out of his cousin’s mouth : 

‘On that point, my dear, let me ease your mind. I don’t 
know if you are under the impression that I should be the same 
shape after a Pickford’s van had run over meas I was before ; but, 
in any case, I have not been run over by a Pickford’s van. So far 
as I am concerned there has been no accident. Dismiss that 
delusion from your mind.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘You appear surprised. One might even think that you were 
sorry. But may I now ask what you did when you arrived at 
Draper’s Buildings ?’ 
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‘Did! I looked for you!’ 

‘Indeed! And when you had looked in vain, what was the 
next item in your programme ?’ 

The lady shrank still further from him: 

‘ Hereward, have you been having a jest at my expense? Can 
you have been so cruel?’ Tears stood in her eyes. 

Rising, the Duke laid his hand upon her arm : 

‘Mabel, tell me—what did you do when you had looked for me 
in vain ?’ ; 

‘I looked for you upstairs and downstairs, and everywhere. 
It was quite a large place, it took me ever such a time. I 
thought that I should go distracted. Nobody seemed to know 
anything about you, or even that there had been an accident at 
all—it was all offices. I couldn’t make it out in the least, and 
the people didn’t seem to be able to make me out either. So 
when I couldn’t find you anywhere I came straight home again.’ 

The Duke was silent for a moment. Then, with funereal 
gravity, he turned to Mr. Dacre. He put to him this question : 

‘Ivor, what are you laughing at ?’ 

Mr. Dacre drew his hand across his mouth with rather a 
suspicious gesture : 

‘ My dear fellow, only a smile !’ 

The Duchess looked from one to the other : 

‘What have you two been doing ? What is the joke?’ 

With an air of preternatural solemnity the Duke took two 
letters from the breast-pocket of his coat. 

‘Mabel, you have already seen your letter. You have already 
seen the lock of your hair. Just look at this—and that.’ 

He gave her the two very singular communications which had 
arrived in such a mysterious manner, and so quickly one after the 
other. She read them with wide-open eyes. 

‘ Hereward ! Wherever did these come from ?’ 

The Duke was standing with his legs apart, and his hands in 
his trousers-pockets. ‘I would give—I would give another five 
hundred pounds to know. Shall I tell you, madam, what I have 
been doing? I have been presenting five hundred golden sovereigns 
to a perfect stranger, with a top-hat, and a gardenia in his button- 
hole.’ 

‘ Whatever for ?’ 

‘If you have perused those documents which you have in your 
hand, you will have some faint idea. Ivor, when it’s your funeral 
I'll smile. Mabel, Duchess of Datchet, it is beginning to dawn 
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upon the vacuum which represents my brain that I’ve been the 
victim of one of the prettiest things in practical jokes that ever 
yet was planned. When that fellow brought you that card at 
Cane and Wilson’s—which, I need searcely tell you, never came 
from me—some one walked out of the front entrance who was so 
exactly like you that both Barnes and Moysey took her for you. 
Moysey showed her into the carriage, and Barnes drove her home. 
But when the carriage reached home it was empty. Your double 
had got out upon the road.’ 

The Duchess uttered a sound which was half gasp, half sigh : 

‘ Hereward !’ 

‘Barnes and Moysey, with beautiful and childlike innocence, 
when they found that they had brought the thing home empty, 
came straightway and told me that yow had jumped out of the 
brougham while it had been driving full pelt through the streets. 
While I was digesting that piece of information there came the 
first epistle, with the lock of your hair. Before I had time to 
digest that there came the second epistle, with yours inside, and, 
as a guarantee of the authenticity of your appeal, the same 
envelope held this.’ 

The Duke handed the Duchess the half of the broken sixpence. 
She stared at it with the most unequivocal astonishment. 

‘Why, it looks just like my sixpence.’ She put her hand 
to her breast, feeling something that was there. ‘But it isn’t! 
What wickedness !’ 

‘It is wickedness, isn’t it? Anyhow, that seemed good 
enough for me; so I posted off with the five hundred pounds to 
save your arm—not to dwell upon your little finger.’ 

‘It seems incredible !’ 

‘It sounds incredible ; but unfathomable is the folly of man, 
especially of a man who loves his wife.’ The Duke crossed to Mr. 
Dacre. ‘I don’t want, Ivor, to suggest anything in the way of 
bribery and corruption, but if you could keep this matter to your- 
self, and not mention it to your friends, our white-hatted and 
gardenia-buttonholed acquaintance is welcome to his five hundred 
pounds, and Mabel, what on earth are you laughing at ?’ 

The Duchess appeared, all at once, to be seized with inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

‘Hereward,’ she cried, ‘just think how that man must be 
laughing at you!’ 

And the Duke of Datchet thought of it. 





OUR ANCIENT ALMSHOUSES. 


WE appear to have given up the practice of building almshouses. 
Occasionally we rebuild them on account of irreparable dilapida- 
tions, and still more rarely extend them; but, nowadays, we 
ponder over model lodging-houses and Peabody Buildings—tall, 
gaunt, airy habitations, without doubt most excellent in their way 
---and no one endows and builds the low, gabled, lattice- windowed, 
diamond-paned cottages in a row, or round three sides of a square, 
that our forefathers reared in so many places in different parts of 
the country. These picturesque little homes for our aged poor 
were thoughts put into deeds by pious and charitable souls in ‘ the 
merry days of old’ only. It was not the fault of these considerate 
people that they did not anticipate all the laws and bye-laws of 
our modern sanitary authorities, rural or urban ; but it is certainly 
to their credit that they left us, on all sorts of sites in our country 
towns and pleasant villages, architectural and artistic effects that 
we never surpass. 

Our country towns that were country towns before the days of 
the Tudors—not the manufacturing, or mining, or metallic centres 
that have come into being in these later days—owe much of their 
sedate charm to the cosy mellow almshouses upon which their still 
older churches look down protectingly. Coventry, for instance, 
notwithstanding its wealth in its three tall spires, in its Corpora- 
tion buildings with their crypt, hall, and parlour, and in its legends, 
is all the richer in a subtle sort of way for its possessions of tbis 
kind. We feel as we look upon the great beams in them that are 
a little shrunken here and there, upon the walls that are a little 
bulging, and the stones that are somewhat worn, and upon their 
inner courts that are shadowy with overhanging galleries and 
archways, that we see a veritable part of Old England, the very 
same that our forefathers saw long ago. Stamford, too, would be 
much less to us, notwithstanding its romance and its Burleigh 
House, without the bede-houses and callises, as the almshouses are 
called there. Hereford, for another example, with its Wye, its 
cathedral, its castle-green, its ancient parish churches, and its old 
red-brick roomy mansions set in quiet, spacious, dreamy nooks, 
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would be shorn of half its interest if the numerous groups of alms- 
houses in it were not taken into account. The general air of 
peacefulness and antique grace pervading these old places; the 
kindly scope of the founders in the provision of a house of prayer 
in some instances, of gardens and grass-plots in others, of sundials 
here, stone benches there; the heraldic insignia carved on the 
sun-ripened fronts, conveying the founder’s identity, and the Latin 
or old English inscriptions incised over the entrance doorways to 
set forth the particulars of the intentions of the founders; the 
softened edges of the interstices of the masonry, or half-timbered 
work, as the case may be, as well as the tones as of autumnal tints 
that time has given them, all contribute to an aspect that is sin- 
gularly impressive. The old people who live in them, and slowly 
and gently pass in and out with careful footsteps, are part of the 
general fitness, which would not be so well maintained by any 
other kind of tenants. 

Many almshouses are called hospitals. It has been shown that 
there is a difference between the two that really constitutes a dis- 
tinction, inasmuch as almshouses are residences grouped together 
in one place, but each furnished with a separate entrance ; whereas 
hospitals are similar rentless residences, or rooms, approached 
through a common entrance, or gateway, with the addition of a 
common hall for the use of the residents for various purposes. 
The terms are occasionally used interchangeably, or nearly so, for 
in an old valuation of the property of the Trinity House in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne we may read entries relating to buildings 
that are written down as almshouses, though one contains six, 
another seven, and a third eight rooms for pensioners. The grand 
institution near Winchester is called the Hospital of St. Cross and 
Almshouses of Noble Poverty. Both forms of charity provide a 
dwelling and a small income; and both have another feature in 
common in the provision, in some instances, of means to ensure a 
little raiment as well, which is often, curiously, the gift of a new 
gown every second year. Some of these admirable institutions, 
whether called almshouses or hospitals, are intended for men only, 
who in some places must be widowers or bachelors ; some are for 
women only; some for widows only ; and some for the use of both 
men and women, as at Stratford-upon-Avon, where there are alms- 
houses for twelve poor men and women founded by Edward VI., 
and at Dulwich where Edward Alleyne provided house-room for 
six poor brothers and six poor sisters, at Petworth where Thomas 
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Thompson founded houses for six men and six women, and at 
Egham, East Grinstead, Tottenham, and many other places. 

We will look first at Bablake Hospital, Coventry. It is always 
a pleasure to pass through the streets of this town, so near the 
very heart of England, made glorious as they are by the three 
superbly grand ancient churches, and made drolly attractive by 
the effigy of Peeping Tom looking down from his high coign of 
vantage upon the brisk traffic and all else that is going on, as well 
as made enchanting by various charming and cunning bits of 
domestic architecture. We realise, as we make our way through 
them, somewhat of the extent to which picturesque effect attained 
in old times ; nevertheless, when we arrive at the hospital we are 
surprised at the captivation of its presentment. It is built of a 
strong timber framework arranged in well-considered lines, per- 
pendicular and horizontal, which is filled in with plaster-work. 
All the gables have barge-boards richly carved and perforated, and 
bold finials with deep mouldings; all the windows have mullions 
and diamond panes, and most of them have tracery in their head- 
ings, and some of them project oriel fashion ; and all the inviting 
doorways have varied conformations. Everywhere there is regu- 
larity relieved by diversity ; and the whole has acquired a tone of 
exquisite serenity. As we look upon it, we can imagine the 
pleased pride of Thomas Bond, the founder, as he thought out the 
details of his scheme to benefit so many persons less fortunate 
than himself. We are glad to know that, in 1497, he had the 
pleasure of being Mayor of Coventry, and consequently of lording 
it in St. Mary’s Hall and in the mayoress’s stately parlour when 
the oak panels, the stained glass, and the carved furniture were 
new. When more than half a century had elapsed after his 
charitable intentions had been accomplished, another prosperous 
resident augmented the funds to an extent that enabled the 
trustees to include in it a good education for poor boys. This 
second benefactor was Thomas Wheatley, who was an ironmonger. 
In connection with his riches there isa legend still lingering about 
the old place that is told in these words: ‘ In the course of traffic 
he sent a servant to Spain to purchase for him some steel gads, 
which he did, as he thought, in open fair, and exported them for 
England ; and on their arrival these barrels were found to contain 
cochineal or ingots of silver. The servant not knowing of whom 
he made the purchase, Mr. Wheatley kept them by him a length 
of time, in case an inquiry after them should take place, which 
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never happened. He gave the profits of those articles as well as 
the greater part of his fortune to charitable purposes.’ 

Not far off, in Grey Friars Lane, is another fine specimen of 
timber architecture. This is a hospital or dwelling for aged widows, 
founded in 1529 by Mr. William Ford. Though not on quite so large 
a scale as Bablake Hospital, it is quite as delightsome in its aspect 
of endurance and repose. It is russety as to its timbers and pale 
as to its plaster-work ; and the old glass in its casements is iri- 
descent with wear of weather. There is an indescribable mastery 
in its architectural features like that we own in the songs and 
sonnets of the time of its erection. 

Leycester’s Hospital, in Warwick, is another most venerable and 
striking example of half-timbered work, as this mode of building 
is technically called. It was originally a hall belonging to two 
guilds. In 1571 it was purchased by Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and converted into residences for a master and twelve 
impotent persons whose incomes did not exceed fifty pounds per 
annum, with a reservation in favour of such of his own tenants as 
might be infirm, or soldiers maimed in the service of his royal mis- 
tress ; then, failing these, for the poor of Warwick, Kenilworth, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Wootten-under-Edge, or Erlingham in Gloucester- 
shire. The earl required that each of these pensioners should 
wear a blue gown with his cognizance (a bear and ragged staff) on 
their left arms whenever they appeared in public. It is under- 
stood that it was this well-endowed establishment that Hawthorn 
had in his mind when he portrayed a similar retreat in his 
romance. , 

In Northamptonshire there is a good example at Rothwell. 
This is Jesus Hospital, founded by Owen Ragdale, a schoolmaster, 
about 1591. The buildings, which are encompassed by a high 
wall, enclose a quadrangular court, which is entered through a 
gateway. On the right of this entrance is the master’s house, and 
on the left are apartments for the nurses. Between twenty and 
thirty men receive about ten shillings a week from the funds, as 
well as clothing; and each resident has a garden, and the little 
community has an orchard in common. All that the kindly old 
schoolmaster asked in return for his benefits was that those who 
enjoyed them would ‘have a special care and regard that his tomb 
in Rothwell church and the epitaphs, superscriptions, walls, pave- 
ments, and other things therewith annexed, should be kept whole, 
safe, bright, and clean,’ At Kettering, in this same county, we 
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may see a row of one-storied cottages, founded in 1688 by Edmund 
Sawyer, who placed his coat-of-arms over the door of the central 
one. And in this same part of the kingdom, known as the 
Dukeries, and marvelled at for its extensive ramification of long 
and noble vistas of elms, limes, and beeches, is another example. 
This is at Weekly, where, near the church and facing the east, is 
a stone building covered with a grey-slated roof, with eight win- 
dows looking out upon one of these vistas in Boughton Park. 
The doorway, which has a Stuart touch about it, has an inscription 
cut upon the lintel: ‘What Thou Doest Do It In Fayth’; and the 
Montagu arms and the date 1611. We know more of this charity 
than of Edmund Sawyer’s. We have the precise words of the founder 
to peruse: ‘Whereas I, Edward Montagu of Boughton in the 
County of Northampton, Knight of the Bath, according to the 
statute made in the nine and twentieth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth of Blessed Memory, intituled an Act for erecting 
of Hospitals, or Biding, or Working Houses for the poor, have 
founded an Hospital within the parish of Weekly in the County of 
Northampton by my deed bearing date the 16th Nov. 1614 and 
inrolled in Chancery the 18th of the same,’ &e., &e. Seven poor 
people were intended to reside in this hospital. The rules give 
us further glimpses of the thoughts Edward Montagu had in his 
mind. The inmates he stipulated should be chosen by the heirs 
of his grandfather, the Lord Chief Justice. They were to be 
single, and of threescore years of age, or so infirm as to be unable 
to work for their living; and they were to be chosen from the 
residents in neighbouring villages, among which Hemington is 
named as his own birthplace. Every Friday each man is entitled 
to five shillings and sixpence and the master to a somewhat larger 
allowance ; and two wives or widows receive three shillings a week 
each for bed-making, room-cleaning, and attendance on the sick. 
At the expiration of every two years each man is entitled to a 
gown of blue cloth, and the founder directs that should the old 
one be still good when the new one is presented it can be made 
into breeches. The bibacious and roystering tendencies of Stuart 
times are met with mention that drunkards and riotous brethren 
are to be expelled. None could lodge out without leave, and no 
stranger was to lodge in the house, nor was any resident to beg 
on pain of expulsion. All were to attend every service in the 
neighbouring church, or pay a fine of two pence. The founder 
furthermore required that the courts in front and at the rear of 
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the hospital should be kept in order by the brother who was the 
last newcomer. Curiously, no fireplaces were provided for these 
old men except in the common hall and a room over it intended for 
the transaction of business connected with the institution. Quite 
lately this omission has been remedied by the insertion of a heat- 
ing apparatus. The regulations thus laid down are still carried 
out, with the exception, perhaps, of the fines of two pence for each 
absence from the church services. 

It is worth while to walk down the High Street, in Guildford, 
to see Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital. Though ripe, it is still in 
its prime—not tottering or swerving, but upright and stalwart 
and ruddy. Notwithstanding that it was not founded till 1619, 
it has as much of a Tudor air as Hampton Court has. It is not 
set back from the street, but its slightly projecting wings are flush 
with the houses on either side of it; and a dozen of its windows, 
not counting the single-light openings in the semi-octagonal 
turrets flanking the central gateway, look out upon it. Twice as 
many windows, arranged to light the two stories of rooms for the 
residents, look out on to an inner quadrangle between sixty and 
seventy feet square, measuring by the eye; and on the furthest 
side of this quadrangle are a chapel, a hall, and a kitchen. Look- 
ing up at the central gateway as we near it, we may see there are 
two tiers of windows in its front, whereof the upper one is divided 
by stone mullions into four lights, and the lower one, by the 
addition of a transom, into ten. Below these is a coat of arms, 
handsomely carved on a large stone panel inserted in the brick- 
work ; and we may read, too, a motto: ‘ Deus nobis hee otia fecit.’ 
The turrets are surmounted by cupolas, on each of which veers a 
banner vane. Within there are chimney-pieces and doors, and 
especially a staircase in the hall, by which the master’s parlour is 
approached, that give us a sense of real cqntact with old times. 
Nor are these all. The dining-hall, which is nearly thirty feet 
long, is wainscoted and enriched with a handsome cornice; and 
the chapel, where there is still service twice a day, has a grand 
east window full of stained glass, with which the bright name of 
Albert Diirer is associated. The balmy Surrey winds and the soft 
Surrey rains have dealt gently with George Abbot’s charity. They 
have not obliterated a legend that is still repeated, to the effect 
that the mother of the Archbishop had a dream before he was 
born that he would be a great man if she could get a pike or jack 
to eat, and that one actually swam into her pail when she dipped 
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it in the river for water, whereupon she cooked it and ate it; and 
hence her son prospered and eventually became Primate of 
England. 

The north is as well provided with almshouses as the south. 
In Northumberland and Durham there are upwards of twenty sets 
of them. There are two in the village of Greatham. The larger 
and older was founded by Robert de Stichell, Bishop of Durham, 
in 1272, for the reception and support of forty almsmen, who were 
all to live in one house and mess at one table ; but this institution 
was refounded by King James the First, who reduced the number 
of almsmen to thirteen poor unmarried men, and substituted a 
master for the five priests and two clerks who were stipulated for 
by Robert de Stichell. The thirteen poor old bachelors, besides 
diet, fire, and candles, were ordered a new gown every two years, 
four shillings at Christmas, ten shillings at the New Year, and 
four shillings at Midsummer. The other hospital in Greatham 
was founded by Dorimer Parkhurst, a former master of the first 
one, for six poor widows or spinsters, and he arranged that each 
should have a separate dwelling-house, a garden, two cartloads of 
coal, a new gown every year, and two shillings every week. A 
much richer and more important institution exists at Sherbourne, 
about two miles east-south-east of Durham, which is a worthy 
comrade of the great and honoured houses founded by Sutton at 
the Charterhouse, Alleyne at Dulwich, and De Blois at St. Cross, 
Winchester. This was founded by Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of 
Durham, for the reception of sixty-five lepers, with a master and 
other officials ; but, as leprosy died out, was from time to time 
reorganised and apportioned to poor brethren not afflicted with 
that distressing ailment. 

Passengers by the North-Eastern Railway, as they near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, look down upon a set of brick-built almshouses 
of much interest. There is an arcade of many arches running 
along the whole front like a cloistral walk, upwards of ninety feet 
in length, and over this arcade are two stories of rooms. These 
are the almshouses of the freemen of Newcastle, founded by the 
Corporation in 1681, sometimes called Jesus Hospital and some- 
times the Town’s Hospital. There are about forty inmates, and 
as many rooms for them. Compared with the noise and traffic of 
the busier parts of this prospering city, this retreat, with the 
grass-laid space in front and its central fountain, is as a secluded 
and silent testimony to the piety, prudence, and charity of the 
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mayors and burgesses in old times. There are many other alms- 
houses and hospitals in Newcastle. One was built by the Corpo- 
ration as late as 1814 as an expression of ‘joy at the peace of 
Amiens, and assigned for the use of aged freemen and their 
widows, and afterwards, with kindly comprehensiveness, for their 
decayed and unmarried daughters as well. 

It appears to have been in the seventeenth century that the 
building of almshouses and hospitals was most frequently carried 
out. A large proportion of the dates incised upon the lintels of 
their doorways, or on panels inserted above them, range from 
A.D. 1600 to a.p. 1690. There are many earlier examples and 
many later; but it was in this century that the custom was most 
general. Only four years before the turn of the century John 
Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, founded Croydon College for 
the support and residence of thirty persons. In 1621 Giles 
Breame erected and endowed six almshouses for the reception of 
three inhabitants of Barking and three of Bottenham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. In 1640 Sir William Dawes built and endowed 
almshouses for twelve poor persons. In 1666 Bishop Warner 
founded Bromley College for the widows of twenty loyal and 
orthodox clergymen and a chaplain. In 1668 William Cleave 
founded twelve almshouses at Kingston, in Surrey. In 1684 
John Sayer erected and endowed almshouses in Berkhampstead 
for six poor widows. To turn from this list-making it may be 
pointed out that some places are extremely rich in these ancient 
charities, whilst others are without them. Wells has seven insti- 
tutions of the kind, three of which were founded by bishops of 
the diocese in different centuries ; another by Henry Llewellen in 
1614 for twelve poor women, each of whom is paid five shillings 
weekly ; another by Walter Bricke in 1637 for four poor burgesses 
of Wells; and the last, in 1824, by William Charles for two poor 
women. At Faversham, in Kent, there are three sets: one for 
seven poor men, one for twelve poor women, and the other for six 
poor dredgers. Rochester has several, including Watt’s Charity, 
made so well known by Charles Dickens, whose autograph, by the 
way, with that of his companion, Mark Lemon, is one of the 
sights of the little place. Rickmansworth has two sets. Hitchin, 
too, is well off. Richmond has four sets. One of the benefactors 
of this place was a Mr, Henry Smith, concerning whom there is 
a legend that he travelled through the country as a beggar, and 
being whipped at Handsworth as an impostor, left that place a 
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whip in his will, and at the same time bequeathed Richmond a 
sufficiently large sum to yield the poor there 250/. per annum. 
Petworth, besides the set of almshouses previously mentioned, 
has another for twenty poor women. 

Some have been founded for special classes of unfortunates. 
Thus, at Chatham, Sir John Hawkins founded a hospital for ten 
shipwrights or mariners brought to poverty, or maimed or dis- 
abled in the naval service; and, at Blackheath, Sir John Mordan, 
a prosperous Aleppo merchant, founded a college in 1695 for 
decayed Turkey merchants. Harper’s almshouses in Wells were 
founded for five poor wool-combers. Some have special kind- 
nesses, as at St. Albans, where the famous Sarah, wife of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, built and endowed almshouses for 
the reception of thirty-six old and infirm persons, and gave each 
a pension of twelve pounds per annum, and to each the privilege 
of having a daughter to live with him or her for companionship ; 
and as at Kelvedon, where there are almshouses for eight poor 
families; and at Walthamstow, where there are six cottages for 
the use of six widows of decayed tradesmen of the parish. Mrs. 
Mary Pease built almshouses at Darlington for four poor widows, 
and placed them under the care of the Society of Friends, with 
the understanding that no one of that community should occupy 
the same, as she believed the Society would always take care of 
their own poor. 

Many of the great City companies in the metropolis have 
almshouses for the widows of members, and various private in- 
dividuals have appointed governors of their companies to be trustees 
for those they erected. At Lewisham, for instance, in 1664, 
Abraham Colfe erected almshouses for six poor women of that place 
and appointed the Leather Sellers’ Company as governors. Aske’s 
hospital at Hoxton, under the management of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, has been rebuilt. Sir Andrew Judd’s seventeenth-cen- 
tury almshouses were rebuilt by the Skinners’ Company in 1729, 
There are upwards of a hundred sets of almshouses in the metro- 
polis and its environs. 

Doubtless many of these institutions have disappeared and 
even their sites have been forgotten. The Great Fire is said to 
have consumed several ; and modern improvements have caused 
the demolition of others, In St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
is a monument to the memory of Cornelius Van Dun, Yeoman of 
the Guard and Usher to King Henry, King Edward, Queen Mary, 
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and Queen Elizabeth, ‘ of honest and vertuous life, a careful man 
for poore folk, who in the end of this towne did build for poore 
widows twenty houses at his own cost.’ Where are these alms- 
houses built at the end of the town? Where, again, is the hos- 
pital founded by the Baron of Wark at Bolton, in Northumberland, 
for a master, three chaplains, thirteen leprous men, and some lay 
brethren, who, he stipulated, were to keep a good table, dress 
neatly, and relieve poor and helpless strangers? Where is John 
Ward’s almshouse mentioned ina deed dated 1475 as ‘ John Wardes 
almons house standing in Cowgate nye the Frer Augustins lately 
edified and bilded by the same John Warde,’ in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne? These and many more have as completely vanished as 
their former residents have done. 

It is pleasant to think of the numbers of benevolent persons 
who have left us these institutions, and of the dames of old whose 
charity so often fell into the channel of providing homes for poor 
widows. It is well, too, to look over our possessions, now and 
then, lest we forget that we have them. 





THE PRIMA DONNA. 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN has told us lately, as if we did not know it 
already, that God created woman ‘the most beautiful of His 
creatures, but full of faults.’ He did not polish away these faults, 
being convinced that they would all be outweighed by the infinite 
charms and graces of the sex. Now, Rubinstein being a musician, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he had some personal experience of 
the prima donna and her kind, and that, founding on that experi- 
ence, he arrived at this somewhat ungallant summing up of the 
various qualities that go to make the personality of woman, lovely 
woman. Asa matter of fact, the great pianist gives us here a very 
accurate representation of the prima donna—more especially as 
regards the faults. The late Von Biilow described the tenor vocalist 
as being not a man at all, but a disease. That was distinctly a 
libel on a type of singer who, as a rule—in these later days, at any 
rate—can boast of no other failing than the ‘ guid conceit’ of him- 
self for which the old Scottish elder used to pray. The comic man, 
it is true, might declare that a tenor intoxicated by music, as tenors 
are wont to be, would very probably be described as air-tight; but 
the comic man is to be avoided, even as Paderewski avoids the 
person with a penchant for puns. 

Of the prima donna, however, one might say almost anything 
and still be within the limits of veracity. Long ago she was 
recognised as a synonym for capriciousness—as when Marcello 
wrote that famous satire which has served as padding to all the 
opera historians since his day. Then, as now, she was taught—or 
she taught herself—how to make engagements entirely to her own 
advantage, and to screw the manager up to exorbitant terms; she 
was taught how to obtain the ‘protection’ of rash and wealthy 
amateurs, whose duty and pleasure it was to be to attend her at 
all times, pay her expenses, make her presents, and submit gene- 
rally to her caprices. She was taught to be careless at rehearsals, 
to be insolent to the other performers, and to give herself all the 
airs of a princess of the blood royal. She would protest against 
singing in the same piece with Signor A., or she would give notice 
of ‘ indisposition’ if Madame B. were included in the same cast. 
In short, what she did not know in the way of protecting her own 
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interests and purchasing the flattery of the public was not worth 
knowing. As Catalani stipulated it in black and white, even so 
she reserved the right of choosing and directing the operas in which 
she would sing; she would likewise ‘ have the choice of performers 
in them ;’ she would ‘ have no orders to receive from any one.’ 
That she would not sing ‘ oftener than her health will allow her’ 
might be taken for granted ; and no surprise need be expressed on 
meeting with a condition that the manager ‘engages to treat 
Madame with every possible care.’ 

That is just what every prima donna consistently, and as a 
matter of principle, does for herself. If the manager were asked 
his opinion on such a point, he would probably reply with as much 
bitterness as was shown by Alfred Bunn when he was laying the 
thorns under his pillow as director of Drury Lane. Macready once 
wrote to the proprietors of Covent Garden: ‘I can make nothing 
of your musical fools,’ referring to the operatic singers of the time ; 
and Bunn—the identical impresario whom Malibran proposed to 
call ‘Good Friday,’ because he was both a hot and a cross Bunn— 
he, too, failed in extracting either rhyme or reason from the same 
individuals. It is not alone, he remarked, the price which these 
mountebanks set upon their commodity, but the consequence they 
attach to the possession is incredible. They will sing what they 
please and when they please; they will plead inability to appear 
more than three times a week in the house from which they derive 
their reputation, and you will probably find them singing the other 
three nights somewhere else. They transpose into another key all 
music which they cannot sing in the original key, and introduce it 
into any opera but the one it belongs to, just as it may suit their 
fancies. Bunn found it was a common thing for these ‘ precious 
people ’ of his to be singing in the country when they ought to 
have been singing in town, and to be out dining at the very time 
when they ought to have been on the boards. A medical certificate 
given to these ‘shameless people’ speaks too frequently the language 
of good nature to the patient rather than of truth to the public; 
it is easily procurable when artistes mean to forego their duty, and 
it has come to be such a very doubtful appendage to a playbill as 
to be utterly discredited. This was the state of things in the days 
of our grandfathers, and a pretty warm time of it had the enter- 
prising impresario of those same days. An old Italian author 
declared that gods and devils were banished from the stage as soon 
as poets discovered the art of making men speak with dignity. He 
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said nothing about the women, and the inference is therefore plain 
either that they have always spoken with dignity, or that their 
reformation at the hands of poets or more common personages is 
hopeless. There is no doubt as to which opinion the old-time 
director of the opera would have favoured. 

The caprices and the jealousies of operatic artistes would 
make food for a fruitful volume; and, indeed, it has been well 
remarked that the history of opera, in England especially, is 
little more than a history of the feuds and fancies of singers. 
Of last century, at any rate, this might be said with perfect 
truth. Just let us recall for a moment the ridiculous rivalry that 
was carried on between Cuzzoni and Faustina in the days when 
Handel was losing a handsome fortune as an operatic manager. 
Horace Walpole tells us how his mother, having the precious 
pair at a fashionable assemblage at her residence, could only 
get the one to sing while the other was in a remote part of the 
house, whither she had been spirited away under pretext of being 
shown some curious china. Nor was this extravagant nonsense 
confined to the singers themselves. Each had her partisans 
among the ‘ persons of quality,’ the Cuzzoni party being headed 
by the Countess of Pembroke, and the Faustina party by Sir 
Robert Walpole. At the opera it was the habit of the one party 
to hoot whenever the favourite of the other party appeared, and 
in the following epigram we have a reminiscence of one of the 
most, absurd disturbances ever connected with operatic history : 

Old poets sang that beasts did dance 
Whenever Orpheus play’d ; 

So to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses brayed. 


These contentions, as was remarked at the time, were the more 
inexcusable that the styles of the singers were essentially dif- 
ferent, and the greatest admiration of the one could be no dis- 
paragement of the other. 

Nowadays, happily, the public have seldom to complain of 
disappointments caused by the sudden ‘indispositions’ of singers. 
In the early days of the opera in England matters were, how- 
ever, very different ; for then a singer had nothing to do but say 
he was ill or had a cold, or get a medical man to say it for him. 
Sometimes, of course, the excuse was well founded, but more fre- 
quently it had nothing but the caprice of the vocalist to explain it. 
Mario would refuse to sing in certain operas, and urge a sore throat 
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as a pretext, while next day rival doctors would publish announce- 
ments respectively asserting and denying his ability to sing. On 
one such occasion, the manager of Her Majesty’s Opera entreated 
him, if he would not or could not sing, at least to appear in 
order to propitiate the public. Mario replied that he was engaged 
to sing, not to ‘appear ;” but when another tenor had been sub- 
stituted for the evening, and was already dressed for the part, the 
great man turned up at the theatre, and declared himself ready 
to appear but not to sing. This particular refusal, as a matter 
of fact, had to do with the circumstance that Mario objected to 
sing with any other Vorma than Madame Grisi, and the objection 
was ridiculously unreasonable, since the lady was at the time 
quite unable to perform. Caffarelli, the male sopranist—of whom 
it was said that his teacher had kept him singing nothing but 
scales for five years, after which he was dismissed with the 
remark, ‘Young man, you have nothing more to learn; you are 
the greatest singer in the world’—this wonderful vocalist was 
nearly always ‘indisposed’ when persons of great importance 
were anxious to hear him. At a rehearsal which had been 
ordered at the Vienna Opera all the singers attended except 
Caffarelli, who turned up at the close to ask disdainfully what 
was the use of these rehearsals. ‘The man who orders such 
things,’ said he, ‘is a solemn coxcomb.’ The conductor naturally 
fired up at this insult, and blood would assuredly have been spilt 
had not one of the ladies stepped in between the combatants. 

But the manager sometimes proved too sharp for the suspi- 
ciously indisposed artiste. Ronconi, when in London, had an 
inconvenient habit of saying he was ill whenever he found that his 
wife had not been cast to sing with him. One afternoon he sent 
word that he was afflicted with an abbassamento di voce. It was 
near the time of performance, and the manager was at his wits’ end 
about a deputy. Thinking, however, there might be some decep- 
tion about the matter, he set off for the singer’s house, taking his 
own physician with him. Ronconi expressed his regrets in a 
hollow whisper. But Ronconi’s powers as an actor were not un- 
known to the manager, and he naturally doubted the reality of 
the whispering performance. However, affecting to be its dupe, 
he proceeded to talk about something which he knew would be of 
unusual interest to the supposed invalid. In a moment Ronconi 
warmed up; the feigned voice was forgotten, and the wonted 
tones burst forth in the animation of the discourse. Caught in 
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the fuct, the shamming vocalist ascribed his marvellous recovery 
to the mere presence of the doctor. He sang that night, and 
never sang better! 

The effect of such pranks as these was to throw doubts on a 
case of real indisposition, when the public generally made more 
fuss than they did over a pretended illness. In 1842, for example, 
Persiani was one night really unable to appear ; but opera-goers 
had been so often deceived that they would not believe in the in- 
disposition of the singer, and kept up such a disturbance for two 
hours that no opera could be performed that evening at all! The 
public should have had more mercy, as well as more sense. No 
singer wants to have said of him what an old opera-goer said of 
a once famous prima donna, that she had ‘ the finest asthma’ he 
had ever heard; and it is quite unreasonable to insist on the ap- 
pearance of artistes when they are admittedly in bad ‘ form.’ 
Allowance must be made for the extreme sensibility and delicacy 
of a highly cultivated voice, to whose possessor a draught or a 
cold is as hateful as holy water is supposed to be to the devil ; and 
if the greater part of an audience is found to be coughing and 
sneezing, it will not be unreasonable to suppose that the singer 
may be likewise affected. But this is just what the public, as a 
rule, decline to do. Signora Mingotti—who once served under a 
manager so strict that he would not allow her to practise in a room 
that looked on the street—this lady told Dr. Burney that she was 
frequently hissed by our opera-goers for having the toothache, or 
a cold, or a fever, to which ‘the good English will readily allow 
every human being to be liable, except an actor or a singer.’ We 
are not quite so exacting as that, but still we do occasionally for- 
get to exercise the common-sense view that a singer will not usually 
consent to lose money if he can help it, and that therefore the 
probabilities are all in favour of his being genuinely indisposed if 
he announces that he is unable to appear. 

No prima donna was ever more delightfully capricious, more 
full of mischief, than the famous Madame Malibran. At the re- 
hearsals of Romeo and Juliet she could never make up her mind 
where she was to ‘die’ at night. Jt was important for Romeo to 
know, but all he could get was ‘ not sure,’ ‘don’t know,’ ‘ can’t tell,’ 
or ‘it will be just as it happens, according to my humour; sometimes 
in one place, sometimes in another.’ On one occasion she chose to 
‘die’ close to the footlights, her companion, of course, being com- 
pelled to ‘die’ beside her, and thus, when the curtain fell, a 
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couple of footmen had to carry the pair off, one at a time, to the 
intense amusement of the audience. John Templeton, the fine 
old Scottish tenor, was probably never so miserable as when he was 
cast to sing with Malibran. Very often she was displeased with 
his performance, and one evening she whispered to him, ‘ You are 
not acting properly; make love to me better ;’ to which—so it is 
said—Templeton innocently replied, ‘Don’t you know I am a 
married man?’ Evidently the lady did not think there was any- 
thing serious in the circumstance, for not long afterwards, when in 
Sonnambula she was on her knees to Templeton as Elvino, she 
succeeded in making the tenor scream with suppressed laughter 
when he should have been singing, by tickling him vigorously 
under the arms! Templeton, by the way, had such an extraordi- 
nary range of voice that he used to be called ‘ the tenor with the 
additional keys.’ When Braham first heard him he predicted a 
great future for him, but pitied him for being a Scot. ‘Temple- 
ton,’ said he, ‘if you have an eye to your pocket, add an i to your 
name: be called Templeton?, and you will rival Rubini, ’igh as he 
ranks.’ At the height of his career Templeton was a much-engaged 
artiste. About this time he was doubling the part of Elvino at 
Covent Garden with that of Masaniello at Drury Lane, driving 
from one house to the other, with occasional comic results, as 
when his Masaniello whiskers would not stick on owing to the 
heat he was in after singing at Covent Garden and driving to the 
other theatre. But we were speaking about Malibran. When 
Severini was director of the Italiens in Paris, he had occasion to 
be displeased with Madame ; but the diva would have no repri- 
mand, and, believing that the theatre could not go on without her, 
she observed, ‘Sir, if you are dissatisfied with me, the remedy is 
easy: let us cancel our agreement.’ ‘Trés bien, madame,’ replied 
Severini dryly, and the thing was done. Some time afterwards, 
Rossini remarked to Severini that he had sacrificed a hundred 
thousand francs a year. ‘That may be,’ said the director, ‘but I 
have kept my peace of mind.’ Malibran, curiously enough, had 
no great love for music in her early years, and had a natural anti- 
pathy to singing masters. Paer, her tutor, could vouch for this 
from personal and painful experience. On one occasion he was 
dining with the Garcias—Malibran’s parents—and had the little 
Maria on his right. During the repast he constantly felt what 
he calls ‘a piquant sensation,’ and although he strongly suspected 
his petite neighbour, he did not like to incur the displeasure of 
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her father by complaining. In the evening, however, he dis- 
covered that the future singer had tatooed him with a pin like a 
red Indian ! 

How best to deal with the pranks of the prima donna has always 
been a difficult question for the impresario. Marshal Saxe said he 
would rather command an army of one hundred thousand men than 
attempt to direct an opera corps, and no doubt his choice was 
wise. Drastic measures have been applied in several cases, some- 
times with effective results, sometimes not. Gabrielli once 
‘ suffered ’ a twelve days’ imprisonment for a whimsical refusal to 
sing in her usual first-rate style. It was the occasion of a state 
dinner given by the viceroy at Palermo. Gabrielli had been 
engaged for the function, but, as she did not put in an appearance, 
the dinner was delayed, and a messenger despatched to ascertain 
the cause of her absence. The messenger was promptly informed 
that Gabrielli was in bed, where she had become so absorbed in a 
favourite author that she had forgotten the engagement. Resent- 
ing the command for her appearance, the lady began by singing 
her very worst, and when the viceroy urged her to be less foolish, 
she refused to sing at all. ‘The viceroy may make me cry,’ said 
she, ‘but he can never make me sing.’ For this freak Gabrielli 
was sent to prison, as we have indicated, for twelve days, during 
which time, having liberty to do as she pleased, she feasted her 
friends in great style and enjoyed herself in a variety of ways. 
This same Gabrielli—whom Brydone in his ‘ Tour through Sicily ’ 
declares to have been ‘the most dangerous siren of modern times’ 
—was so wonderfully capricious that neither flattery, nor threats, 
nor punishment had any power tocontrol her. The only expedient 
that was ever found of use was to prevail on her favourite lover—for 
she had always more than one beau to her string—to place him- 
self in the centre of the pit or in the front box, when she would 
‘address her tender airs to him and exert herself to the ut- 
most.’ This lady said at one time that she would never dare to 
appear in England, since, if in a fit of caprice she refused to sing, 
or lost her temper and insulted the audience, they would probably 
murder her—‘ they are said to be so ferocious.’ Such was the 
character earned by our forefathers ! 

The celebrated Madame Mara was another prima donna who 
was dragged from bed and made to sing. She was to take the 
principal part in an opera given at Berlin in honour of the 
Czarewitch, afterwards Paul I, Some days before the event she 
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sent word that she was ill, but the king returned a message that 
she had better get well, for that, well or ill, she would have to sing. 
Notwithstanding this, Madame Mara remained at home and in 
bed. On the night of the performance a carriage, escorted by 
dragoons, drew up at the door, and an officer entered her room, 
announcing that he had orders from the king to bring her to the 
theatre. ‘But you see I am in bed,’ pleaded the vocalist. ‘ Well, 
I must take both you and the bed,’ was the reply. It was im- 
possible to disobey after this. An hour later Madame Mara was 
singing ‘with all possible brilliancy,’ and is reported to have 
‘sustained a shake for such a length of time and with such 
wonderful modulations of voice that His Imperial Highness was 
enchanted.’ 

No one had more trouble with his singers than Handel, but 
he had original methods of dealing with them. Faustina was one 
who gave him no end of annoyance. In a libretto of the com- 
poser’s Admeto, Lady Cowper, the original possessor, has written 
opposite her name—‘ She is the devil of a singer.’ Handel would 
very likely have said she was this and something more; for it is 
on record that one day he threatened to ‘trow’ her ‘out of de 
window’ for some act of insolence of which she had been guilty. 
Carestini, one of the greatest Italian singers of his time, had the 
temerity to send back to Handel as unsuitable an air which had 
been specially written for him. The composer on this became 
furious, ran to the house of the singer, and addressed to him the 
following harangue—‘ You tog! don’t I know petter as yourself 
vaat es pest for you to sing ? If you vill not sing all de song vaat 
I gif you, I vill not pay you ein stiver.’ That settled the matter 
at once. And here we are brought to look at another side of the 
singer’s career. 

The system of high fees to star singers, of which we hear a 
good deal in these days, is not by any means a modern invention. 
The prima donna and her kind have always had at least as much 
regard for bank notes as for musical notes, and the way they have 
stuck out for their rights in this respect is a compliment to their 
business tact. When Tamburini was re-engaged at Her Majesty’s 
opera as a sop to the malcontents who had resented the omission 
of his name from the bills, he pretended to be so deeply affected 
by what he considered the ‘sympathy of the public’ that he 
actually shed tears of emotion! So, at least, it was said, But 
the manager had his own cpinion about the matter. ‘If those 
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tears could but be analysed,’ said he, ‘ their component parts would 
be found to be of gold and silver.’ The manager, in truth, has 
no great reason to be lenient with the singer. An artist seldom 
thinks of an impresario’s outlay, but if the impresario is having 
a good time financially, then the artist feels injured and declares 
for higher pay. One marvels how, with such fees as he is called 
upon to disburse at various times, the enterprising manager suc 
ceeds in making both ends meet. Let us see something of what 
he bas had to do in this direction ; there is nothing so interesting 
to the public (and the Income-Tax Commissioners) as the question 
of salaries, 

Well, when Catalani first came to London in 1806, she bar- 
gained for 2,000/. for a season of ten months at the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket, together with 100/. ‘to defray the expenses of 
her journey to London, and also one benefit night free of expense.’ 
But Catalani ended in receiving much more than that. The total 
amount got by her from the theatre in 1807, including benefits, 
was 5,000/., and her net profits that year, with concerts, were 
16,7001. Alboni had 2,0C0/. for one season; and when Sontag 
reappeared in London in 1849 she had 1,000/. a month for six 
months. On June 21, 1833, Madame Malibran wrote to her 
manager : 

‘Dear Mr. Bunn,—Pressed for time as I am, having but a few 
days to remain in London, I would willingly accept your offer to 
play the Sonnambula in English for one night, but on the terms 
of 2501., payable on the morning of the representation. Yes or 
no, at once, if you please.—M. F. Ma.ipran.’ 

Considering that her charge for singing at private concerts in 
London in 1829 was only twenty-five guineas, and that Bunn had 
engaged her soon after this for nineteen nights at 125l. per night, 
payable in advance, Madame Malibran seems to have estimated 
her rise in popularity at a tolerably high figure. By 1838 she 
was able to command such terms that for twenty-four appearances 
at the opera in May and June of that year she was paid 2,775/. 
Malibran was, however, generous enough, while still being exact- 
ing with the manager. The story is told of how, just before her 
death, she had been engaged to sing for a fee of twenty guineas 
at_a concert given in London by an Italian professor of music. 
The concert was not a success, and the poor musician called to 
ask if the singer would accept a moiety of her fee, which, however, 
she declined to do. The Italian than began to dole out the money 
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very slowly ; and when he had counted twenty sovereigns, looked 
up, as if to inquire whether that would not be enough. ‘No, 
another sovereign,’ said Malibran ; ‘ my terms are twenty guineas.’ 
He put down the other sovereign, muttering to himself with a 
sigh, ‘ My poor wife and children!’ Malibran took up the money, 
and then, saying with much earnestness, ‘I insisted on having my 
full terms that the sum might be the larger for your acceptance,’ 
put the gold into the hand of the astonished professor and hurried 
out of the room. 

Madame Patti began modestly enough. In 1859 when she 
made her debut in New York, Mr. Strakosch held her contract 
for five years, paying her 80/. per month for the first year, 1201. 
for the second, 1601. for the third, and 200/. per month for the 
fourth and fifth years. Whea she came to London, a practically 
untried girl of eighteen, Mr. Gye engaged her for five years at a 
salary of 1501. a month for the first year, 2001. for the second, 
2501. for the third, 2901. for the fourth, and 4001. for the fifth year, 
the lady to sing twice a week. Until her marriage to the Marquis 
de Caux, she never received from Covent Garden more than 1201. 
per night, and Mr. Strakosch declared that Grisi and Mario, when 
at the height of their fame, never got more than 50l. per night. 
Now Madame Patti can command 800/. per concert in London ; 
she has 1,600. a night for singing at the Cincinnati Opera Festival ; 
and for a solitary performance at Buenos Ayres she is rewarded 
with a sum of 2,200/.! No wonder that in the minds of most 
artistes Paradise is situated in the neighbourhood of Craig-y-nos! 
There are plenty of people who think that these sums are out of 
all proportion to the artistic value of the singer. Such was the 
opinion of the Empress of Russia when Gabrielli asked five 
thousand ducats to sing at a State concert. * Why,’ said the 
Queen, ‘that is more than I pay to my field-marshals,.’ ‘Then 
let your field-marshals sing for you’ was the reply. 

Lablache, the great Neapolitan basso, who was at one time 
Her Majesty’s singing master, was one of the most agreeable and 
entertaining of operatic ‘stars;’ and we may take him here as 
being in this respect a pleasing contrast to the prima donna. He 
was a man of enormous weight and circumference, which made 
one of his friends say that he never thought of him without 
recalling the Scripture record—‘ There were giants in the land in 
those days.’ And so there were while Lablache, ‘the Magnifi- 
cent,’ as he was called, walked about. One of his boots would 
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have made a small portmanteau, and you could almost have 
clothed a child in one of his gloves. His servant took about a 
chair and bedding for his especial use ; no ordinary carriage door 
would admit him ; no ordinary vehicle was safe to hold him. On 
one occasion, his brougham not having arrived at the theatre in 
time, he ordered a street-cab. The jehu looked alarmed when 
he set eyes on his fare. ‘He'll never get in, sir,’ said he to 
the impresario, who happened to be with Lablache. However, a 
trial was made-—sideways, frontways, headways, backways—all in 
vain. Then two men went to the opposite side and dragged with 
all their might, while other two did their utmost to push in the 
basso. ‘It’s no go,’ cried the cabman, ‘ he’ll ruin my cab.’ One 
more effort—a long, long pull and a strong, strong push, and 
Lablache was on the seat, puffing and blowing. But the difficul- 
ties were only begun. Lablache wanted to change to the other 
side from that on which he had sat down. He rose—the whole of 
his prodigious weight was thrown upon the few slender boards 
forming the bottom of the cab. A moment more and Lablache’s 
feet and legs were seen standing in the street. The cabman 
swore, the basso grinned, and a crowd which had meanwhile 
gathered, roared. It was as good as a pantomime, and especially 
as the process of getting Lablache into the cab had now to be 
repeated in order to get him out. When at last the singer had 
regained his liberty, the vehicle was found to be a total wreck, 
and eabby’s curses could only be stopped by an assurance that the 
damage should be made good. 

With all his excess of flesh, Lablache was a man of extra- 
ordinary strength. As Leporello he very often carried off under 
his arm, apparently without the least effort, the troublesome 
Masetto, represented usually by a singer of the full height and 
ordinary weight of men. His voice, too, was of phenomenal power ; 
nothing in the way of instrumental accompaniment could over- 
power it. In his house it rang through the rooms like the boom- 
ing of a great bell; and indeed, his wife is said to have been woke 
up on one occasion by a sound which she took for the tocsin 
announcing a fire, but which turned out to be nothing more than 
her husband producing these bell-like sounds! His style on the 
stage was equally grand with his person. He attended to every 
point with even a finical nicety, as when he would make slight 
changes in his representation of an insane character according to 
the country in which he was singing—a German madman not 
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being supposed to conduct. himself like, say, an Italian lunatic. 
Lablache’s kindliness of heart often led to his being taken advan- 
tage of. It is related that a stranger once called on him in London, 
and with much politeness asked his terms for a singing lesson. 
‘Two guineas’ being the reply, the stranger placed that sum on 
the table and made an appointment with Lablache for the same 
evening. The vocalist, on arriving at the address given, was an- 
nounced, and introduced by the valet in a magnificent saloon, 
brilliantly lighted up, where several ladies in splendid robes were 
presented to him. An animated conversation followed, and at 
last, embarrassed and impatient, Lablache enquired to whom he 
was to give a singing lesson. ‘ A singing lesson ?’ exclaimed the 
lady of the house. ‘We don’t want a lesson; we only wished to 
enjoy your conversation: vous étes si dréle. Lablache laughed 
heartily over the ruse, but one may be permitted to doubt whether 
he ‘shone’ on that particular evening. He should have done as 
Fischer, the great: oboe player, did when a certain nobleman who 
had invited him to supper asked him on arrival if he had brought 
his oboe. ‘No,’ said Fischer, ‘my oboe never sups,’ and forth- 
with left the house. 

The prima donna of the olden time was, as a rule, a some- 
what illiterate individual. Catalani for example—whose throat, 
by the way, was said to be large enough to swallow a penny loaf 
whole—Catalani was almost entirely uneducated. She was ex- 
tremely vivacious in company, and this, with her ignorance, often 
placed her in a somewhat ludicrous position. The best story told 
of her in this connection is associated with an occasion when at 
Weimar she was placed next to Goethe at a fashionable dinner- 
party. Catalani knew nothing of Goethe ; but being struck by the 
fine appearance of the poet, she asked the gentleman on her other 
side what was his name. ‘The celebrated Goethe, madame,’ was 
the reply. ‘Ah, yes. Pray on what instrument does he play?’ 
was the rejoinder. ‘He is not a performer, madame; he is the 
renowned author of Werter.’ ‘Oh yes, yes, I remember,’ said 
Catalani, and turning to the venerable poet she addressed him— 
‘Ah, sir, what an admirer I am of Werter!’ A low bow followed 
in acknowledgment. ‘I never,’ continued the lively lady——‘I 
never read anything half so laughable in all my life. What a 
capital farce it is, sir!’ ‘Madame,’ said the poet, looking serious, 
‘the Sorrows of Werter a farce?’ ‘Oh, yes; never was anything 
so exquisitely ridiculous,’ rejoined Catalani, still laughing heartily. 
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It turned out that the lady had been talking all the while of a 
parody of Werter which had been performed at one of the minor 
theatres of Paris. But fancy the mortification of the poet! 

Catalani, like most prime donne, had a great weakness for 
showing off her jewellery. ‘ You see dis brooch ?’ she would say. 
‘De Emperor of Austria gave me dis. You see dese earrings ? 
De Emperor of Russia gave me dese. You see dis ring? De 
Emperor Napoleon gave me dis;’ and so on. Braham, the emi- 
nent tenor, in imitation of this would say, pointing to his umbrella, 
‘You see dis? De Emperor of China gave me dis.’ Then point- 
ing to his teeth, ‘ De Emperor of Tuscany gave me dese.’ 
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BOOK IIT.—continued. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Evil or good may be better or worse 
In the human heart, but the mixture of each 
Is a marvel and acurse. 


WEEKS had passed away, and Waveney and Maggie had had many 
walks in Victoria Park, and had ‘penetrated into many strange 
regions, since that first walk upon which we accompanied them. 
Waveney had seen Richard Leigh, having paid several visits to his 
room. ‘The visits were usually short ones, for the excitement of 
conversation proved too much for poor Leigh, whose weakened 
faculties, though he brightened at the time, seemed to suffer 
for the strain that was put upon them. 

Waveney had renewed his wonder at the glazy blue uniform 
of that soldier in Mr. Job’s picture, and, though he did not know 
it, had come to be a constant subject of Mr. Job’s after-dinner 
reflections. Mr. Job regarded Waveney as a very fine gentleman. 
He had a way with him which, in Mr. Job’s opinion, stamped him 
unmistakably as belonging to the tip-top of the quality. But 
to Mr. Job these little traits certainly made our friend more 
of a mystery: ‘With a relation as well to do, not to say 
genteel, as I reckon he is, and as well-disposed towards them as he 
must be, or he wouldn’t be sending ’em the presents he do, why 
don’t they take and get out o’ this?’ argued Mr. Job. ‘If they 
wasn’t gentlefolks, they couldn’t be no relations of his. If he 
wasn’t willin’ to help ’em, he wouldn’t do all he does do for ’em 
Then why don’t they take and’get out o’ this ?—that’s what 1 
don’t know. One thing seems pretty plain; they aren’t just 
come down in the world. There must be something at the back, 
Lord help ’em! And that’s why they continues to sojourn under 
these here tiles,’ 

And there was another matter that was a source of speculation 
and perplexity to Mr. Job. 
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His eyes might be lustreless, but they were not unobservant. 
He watched Maggie with this fine-gentleman cousin of hers with 
an interest half paternal, half jealous. He had noticed that since 
the afternoon that had brought his trouble to him her face had 
grown brighter, younger, less shaded by care. ‘Is it only my 
fancy,’ he wondered, ‘or does she really light up this here dark 
little place nowadays evin more than she used to do afore ? Maybe 
it’s only fancy.’ But, fact or fancy, he had gone on watching 
her—watching the new light come into her eyes, the new glaa- 
ness into all her ways; and day after day he wondered, as he 
pored over his pipe and his newspaper before dropping off into his 
afternoon doze, in what way exactly the meeting with this fine- 
gentleman cousin had wrought this change in her life. 

Waveney, too, had his perplexities. He was anxious to help 
Maggie and father ‘to take and get out of it;’ but Richard 
Leigh’s refusal to accept his assistance was a difficulty he had 
failed to remove. Not only was Leigh unwilling to place himself 
under an obligation to Waveney, but he clung to his surroundings 
with a strange morbid perversity. Any suggestion of change 
seemed to excite his apprehensions. Burders Street had come to 
be associated in his mind with security, while life anywhere else 
looked proportionately dangerous. For Maggie’s sake Waveney 
urged him to return to the Continent. In time she must certainly 
find some means of supporting them less laborious than the 
present, and in the meanwhile why should not he be allowed to 
supply the deficiencies in their exchequer? To this proposal he 
hoped before long to win his uncle’s consent ; and in the mean- 
while Maggie did just as much needlework as she chose, Waveney 
abundantly making up to them for the loss of her earnings at the 
theatre. 

So the long bright weeks wore away—wore away in Burders 
Street and in all that sombre region, where the sun only filled the 
poor mean streets with the bewildering glare of their pavements, 
and men and women toiled on day after day, never laying aside 
the burdens poverty had riveted to their lives; while on purple 
moors the scent of the thyme lay heavy on the heather, and on 
peaceful streams the lilies slept in the shade of the willows, and 
everywhere the corn was ripening to the sickle. 

So the weeks wore away, and they were weeks lit up with 
happiness for Maggie. Mr. Job saw truly; a new light had come 
into her blue eyes and a new gladness into all her ways. The 
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monotonous streets ceased to pall on her when she walked them 
with Waveney, and Victoria Park had come to be almost as dear 
to her as some of the lanes and meadows round the old Court 
itself. 

One day, at the end of July, when Nora and Adie and the rest 
of the world had gone to the festivities of Goodwood, Waveney 
went with her to the seaside to breathe a few hours of fresh air. 
The place he chose was Hastings. The little expedition involved 
a good deal of consideration to compass it, for Maggie was un- 
willing to leave her father. But Waveney’s insistence prevailed 
with her, and at ten o’clock one fine morning they met at Cannon 
Street, and started for the day’s excursion. 

It would be difficult to describe Maggie’s pleasure at seeing 
the country once more—the beautiful country of Chislehurst and 
Tunbridge Wells, of the winding Medway and of wooded Battle—a 
beautiful country of hop gardens green with the gadding tendrils, 
of summer lanes, of pasture and wood and cornfield, of hedgerows 
rich with convolvulus and honeysuckle, and the lingering blossom 
of the elder and the rose. The English scene, with its wealth of 
trees and hedges, its towers of churches, and warm village roofs 
sending their smoke to the soft blue sky, had in it a peculiar 
appeal for her that came at once from her natural love of it and 
the deprivations of her London life. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘ this is the first English landscape 
I have seen since I left the Court. It was dark when we reached 
Queenborough, on our way back from the Continent, so that I saw 
nothing of the country as we came up to London; and, as you 
know, I have not been out of it since.’ 

‘Doesn’t it look curiously garden-like?’ he asked. ‘That is 
usually my feeling about it when I come from abroad.’ 

‘ Yes, garden-like and small. There is a wonderful charm in it.’ 

When they reached Hastings, the first step they took was to 
go to an hotel and have luncheoy; and having had it, they set 
forth with the long summer afternoon before them. 

Past the fish market and the piles of fish cases, past black net- 
houses and the beginning of the long line of luggers drawn up 
upon the beach, past groups of the tan-frocked fishermen them- 
selves, by All Saints Street and Crown Lane, up the East Hill 
they went, pausing at the top to look back upon the smoke drift- 
ing over the red roofs in the valley beneath them, the ruined 
castle and the little white lighthouse on the opposite hill, and the 
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laughing waters of Pevensey Bay that stretched out to Beachy 
Head in the distance. 

It was now that Maggie’s spirits reached their height—that 
the sea breeze brought the warm colour to her cheek. Care, 
sorrow, poverty, Burders Street, they were blown to the winds, 
into the sea, drowned, forgotten. The freedom of the cliff, the 
summer sky, the inspiriting breeze, the dancing sea—all this came 
as a wild intoxication after the life she had lived. Waveney 
laughed as he watched her. 

‘It is a treat to see you,’ he said. 

‘ It was an inspiration of yours to bring me,’ she answered. 

‘I have my reward,’ he laughed. 

Over the cliff they went, down into the valley past the coast- 
guard station, on to the beach at the foot of Ecclesbourne Glen. 
Then over the rocks that the ebbing tide was leaving green and 
slippery, till they came to a patch of dry pebbles in the shadow of 
a boulder which had fallen at some time or other from the cliff. 
Here they sat down, At their feet—only a few yards before 
them, for it was not long since the turn of the tide—the 
waves were playing with a little reef of green rock, now tossing 
themselves right over it and leaving in the hollows of the sea- 
weed tiny lakes that caught the blue above, and again fretting 
mischievously at the base, letting only their white foam creep and 
gleam for a moment above its ridge. Out on the horizon the sea 
darkened to a shade of heavy blue, and over the intervening 
space lightened and darkened with an ever-changing beauty of 
shadow and light. Near shore the hollows of the thick grey 
ripples were full of a strange opalescent glamour, shaded in the 
curve of the on-coming wavelets, whose crests teased themselves 
as they broke into a magic shimmer of spray. A haze, rich and 
soft as the texture of velvet, hung over the broken face of the 
cliff, and tempered its glare, as the breeze, burdened with the 
scent of the sea, tempered the July sun. 

‘Certainly, it was an inspiration of yours to bring me,’ she 
said. ‘There is nothing like the sea for gladness.’ 

‘The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea,”’ he murmured. 

‘No; it is not that sea to-day. To-day it’s a free, happy, 
human sea.’ 

‘The sea is always human. Nothing has so much of the 
spirit of our life in it as the sea, At times it is almost too 
human,’ he added, 
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Her ear, tuned to catch fine notes in him, detected the touch 
of bitterness with which—and it had come to be a habit with 
him—he emphasised the human. 

‘The world has used you well,’ she said, expressing her 
thought. 

He was lying at his length, resting on his left elbow, tossing 
uncomfortably with his right hand small pebbles into a pool in 
the little low reef of green rock. 

‘Yes,’ he admitted, ‘I think it has. It is my fault, I suppose. 
I have made a poor use of the world.’ 

‘It is a fault that can be remedied,’ she suggested. 

He pitched another small pebble on to the rock. It missed the 
pool, and bounded off the seaweed into the sea. ‘I am afraid 
not,’ he said. 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Why not, Maggie ?’ 

‘Yes, why not ?’ 

‘Because it is too late. Because there are things there’s no 
remedying. Because 


‘What nonsense! Too late! Nothing is too late at your 
’ 


age. 

The hand, raised to throw another stone, dropped, and he 
turned and looked at her. Her face changed. There was some- 
thing not merely sombre, but almost sinister, in the expression of 
irony in his dark face as he fixed his eyes on hers, 

‘Too late comes early—uncommonly early—into some people’s 
lives,’ he said. 

His tone hurt her. Taken with the look in his face it seemed 
to put her away from him, to make an attempt at sympathy feel 
like a trespass upon his confidence. It silenced her. It was a 
new limit in their friendship. In the old days there had been 
nothing like it—nothing like this bitter, ironical, enigmatical 
way he had acquired of turning upon her. And she had not 
noticed it at their first meeting; it had been gaining upon him 
during the last few weeks. If it had been a pose, the affectation 
of a man seeking to atone to himself for his mistakes by getting 
the general sympathy, she would have known what to do; she 
would have tried to give him a sense of the humour of it. But 
she saw that these moods were sincere; whatever the cause of 
them might be, it was something genuine and sufficient. And 
it was the perception of this that distressed her. 
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Waveney lay still for some time, looking out to sea, and gave 
the pebbles rest. 

‘One can never take the measure of one’s own possibilities,’ 
he‘said. ‘One subscribes more or less to a score of estimable 
platitudes ; the weakness of man and his capacity for unexpected 
wickedness are the favourite texts of the second-rate preacher ; 
but, without being especially pleased with oneself, one ventures to 
think, taking one year with another, that the general tendency of 
one’s life does make—well, if not exactly for righteousness, at 
least for honour and a fair amount of honesty of living. There 
are things one frankly believes not to be possible—not to lie 
within the limits of one’s nature. And yet —he turned to her 
again with that bitter, yet pitiful, expression it hurt her so much 
to see—‘ and yet one does these things.’ 

She did not answer him. She purposely looked away from 
him over the dancing sunlit sea. 

‘It makes one profoundly pessimistic, he went on. ‘If aman 
can cancel his record of good in a single afternoon—in less—in 
an hour! My word, almost in a minute!—it makes life too 
precarious and incalculable a matter to be worth taking seriously 
at all. And that’s not the bottom of it. There is the knowledge 
that these horrible possibilities are latent within one; that one is 
born with them, has to live with them, will die with them; that 
they are facts of one’s nature, of one’s deepest, innermost being, 
facts no conceivable effort of the will has the faintest power to 
destroy.’ 

She listened with a confused sense of pain. She did not 
know—in a sense, perhaps, she scarcely cared to know—the cause 
of these miserable outbursts ; but she loved him, and her power- 
lessness to help him hurt that motherly instinct of pity and 
protection which is an element in the love of most such women, 
and which had been strengthened in her by their early life 
together. The tears came into her eyes. He turned to her 
again, and saw them stealing over her cheek, and the sight stung 
him cruelly. ‘Maggie, Maggie,’ he said, ‘don’t, dear, don’t. I 
am so sorry. Don’t listen tome. I have been talking nonsense, 
preposterous nonsense, rather melodramatic nonsense, I fancy. 
One has these idiotic moods; goodness knows why one yields to 
them! You shouldn’t encourage me by listening to me.’ 

She dried her eyes, and he talked on, at first with the forced 
vivacity that was the natural reaction from the strong feeling 
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with which he had been speaking, but gradually with a return of 
his ordinary manner, and in the tone in which they usually talked 
of the things in which they were interested. Maggie had been 
moved, and it was some little time before the swell of her feelings 
subsided ; but strong emotion makes demands upon us, and to slip 
back from the exceptional to the ordinary is, as a rule, not very 
difficult. These outbursts of Waveney came often enough to 
distress her, but still they were exceptional, and at most times 
his spirits, if never very buoyant, were equable, and this was as 
much as she expected from him; he had been full of life as a 
boy, but seldom exactly light-hearted. And as in the old days 
she had never given full importance to the moods in which he 
revealed the wayward tendencies of his nature, so now she let 
these new humours pass without too curiously weighing and con- 
sidering them. But they troubled her, and she did not forget 
them. They made a factor in their intercourse. 

‘You must read it,’ he was saying ; their talk had sailed into 
smoother water. ‘I will send it to you from the Court.’ 

‘I shall enjoy it. It is a long time since I read any French. 
Abroad I read a good deal. You go to the Court to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes, to-morrow afternoon.’ 

‘I wish I could send a message to Mrs. Hope.’ 

‘Would it matter ?’ 

She shook her head. ‘I know he would rather I did not,’ she 
said. 

Waveney half closed his eyes. ‘I think he is almost recon- 
ciled to the idea of leaving Burders Street now. I shall be in 
London again in about a fortnight. And then perhaps > He 
paused. The thought of the long separation to follow oppressed 
him. He had proposed at the first that his uncle should return 
to the Continent, being anxious to get Maggie away from their 
present surroundings, and had done all he could to give Leigh a 
sense of the wisdom of it. But now that it seemed probable that 
his persuasion would take effect, the near accomplishment of his 
plan oppressed him. ‘ 

‘I wish there was an alternative,’ he said. ‘I wish you could 
settle somewhere in England.’ 

‘I am afraid it would be impossible to persuade him to do that. 
And I am not sure, you know, that he is not right.’ 

‘Yes, possibly he may be. Still ; 

‘I know, dear, I know—only too well, I dread it,’ 
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‘It is so horribly soon,’ he murmured. 

She smiled ; they understood one another so easily. 

They were silent for a long time. They had never been so 
closely united. From their first meeting the old bond between 
them had renewed itself; they had fallen back into their old 
places. In spite of these unhappy humours of his, which distressed 
her, she felt that at bottom he had not changed. He had the 
same need of her; the long separation had not taken him from’ 
her; she had kept her place in his life. The only difference she 
saw was that nowadays he seemed more anxious to give; he 
responded to her womanly needs with an almost womanly readi- 
ness. The boyish tendency to take things for granted, to accept 
affection as his due, had gone from him; and the tenderness of 
his gratitude touched her. She had never felt so near to him, she 
had never felt so sure of him. And the difference went further 
than this. Outwardly they kept to their old relations—he was 
her brother, she his sister—but the useful pretence was wearing 
thin ; her woman’s heart had read his heart, and divined the change 
that was working within it. 

‘So horribly soon,’ he murmured. 

‘TI dread it, I dread it,’ she echoed again. 

‘And yet——’ 

‘And yet ?’ she repeated. 

‘And yet, perhaps, after all ’ She looked at him, and saw 
that that same forbidding, sinister expression was returning to his 
face. But he raised his eyes, and they met hers, and his face 
softened again. 

‘ At all events, since I have found you, things have been a little 
better for you, Maggie, haven’t they ?’ he asked. 

‘I have been happy,’ she said, quite simply. 

He smiled. ‘Thank God for that,’ he murmured, taking her 
hand. ‘I have at least that amount of justification,’ he thought 
to himself. , 

A little later he got up, and she followed him. 

They made their way over the rocks, which were bare and grey 
out here, and round the little lakes, that caught the blue of the 
sky, lying between the rocks, to the foot of Fairlight Glen. The 
glen itself—pretext for the cheap pleasures of the char-d-bancs and 
the waggonette—they left to the trippers who held it, and climbed 
the hill to the Lovers’ Seat, which, too, they left unvisited, driven 
away by the sellers of photographs and the intolerable small boys 
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who were anxious to tell them its story. They went down 
amongst the gorse in the valley beyond, and up the opposite hill 
to the yellow and black coastguard station, and, turning inland, 
sought a farmhouse where by persuasion they might hope to get 
tea. And after some seeking they found one. 

Then in the first cool of the evening they strolled leisurely 
back to Hastings by a road across fields. Their train was the last 
up-train that night, and their carriage happened to be full at 
starting. Maggie had a seat by the window, and Waveney sat 
beside her. After a few stations, however, the other travellers left 
them, and they had the carriage to themselves. Yet Waveney 
did not move to the greater comfort of a seat by the window. 

Fairly tired out, Maggie had fallen asleep, and her head had 
dropped on his shoulder. 

The sun had long set. The hues of the after-glow had reddened 
and deepened, and paled toa mystic green light in the west. Then 
over the face of the sleeping country lay the strong white light of 
the moon, an inky darkness gathering in the shadows of the woods, 
and a misty dimness covering all objects at a distance. The 
villages they passed were dark, but now and then a lonely light in 
a window sent a gleam across the whiteness of the night. Maggie 
slept on, tired out, overcome by long hours in the strong air and 
by the fatigue of much walking. And Waveney sat on beside 
her, his face, as the rays of the carriage lamp fell on it, worn, 
haggard, livid—a fearful contrast to hers. 

The horror of his position was upon him. The horrible cruelty 
of his deception of one, whose life was a record of the kindness 
and love she had given, rose before him and made thought exqui- 
site torture. That Maggie, who loved him, and whom—God help 
him !—-he loved, should be the victim of the one great wrong of 
his life seemed the triumph of malevolent irony. The breach of 
confidence, of the good-fellowship between them, had become a 
crime ; for to allow her love for him to grow and to strengthen, as 
he knew it had been strengthening during the last few weeks, came 
to nothing less than that. 

His own weakness appalled him. It appalled him to remember 
his momentary yielding when he had not told her of his marriage, 
and it appalled him to feel his inability to tell her now and 
honestly to put matters right. He was sure she would forgive him ; 
he knew she was the one being in the world whom he could never 
alienate, never offend; that she was bound to him by a tie of love 
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which nothing he might do would loosen :—but how could he reveal 
himself to her for what he was, confess himself to be capable of so 
unnatural and cruel a deception ? And he had not the nerve to 
hurt her. He realised the reach and meaning of her love, the 
hope latent in all her tenderness; and once and for all to close 
the gates, to fix the insuperable barrier between them, was a 
task beyond his strength. And yet how could this deception 
continue? The nearer he drew to her—and he seemed to draw 
nearer every day—the more intolerable was the thought of the 
immeasurable wrong he was doing her. Never for one moment 
did he doubt that she must be told; but in his weakness, his 
native irresolution and infirmity of will, he had let himself drift, 
waiting for circumstances to give him that help which of them- 
selves, he knew well enough, they would never give. 

And to-night as he looked at her—at the tired, sleeping face 
resting so securely near his own—he felt the power of his own love. 
Nora had prepared him for Maggie. The one woman had taught 
him the value of the other. He felt not only how little his 
marriage gave him, but the untruth, the triviality of it, its want 
of all lasting foundation. His self-counselled lessons of patience 
were forgotten ; the remnant of his love for Nora was dead, and 
the thought of his folly maddened him. There was no limit to 
his accusation of her. He made her bear the whole burden of his 
disappointment, and accused her even of his false treatment of 
Maggie. His life during the weeks that had gone by had been 
one of constant inner conflict and strife, and to-night this inner 
war reached its height. His excited imagination travelled the 
whole field, and seized all the possibilities of his position. The one 
certainty in it all was this—that there was no escape. Then why 
not make an end at once? Why not wake her now and tell her 
the truth ? Why not end the horrible lie he was living? He 
could not. The sight of her made it impossible. There was 
an irresistible appeal in her helpless unconsciousness, in her 
attitude, in her sleep. Her trust in him at that moment was too 
vividly expressed. But this expression of her trust moved him— 
moved and won the better part of him; and as the impression 
deepened as the night wore on, the habitual honesty of his nature 
regained its power over him, and his thoughts gathered themselves 
up to a resolution. The memory of the past came to his aid— 
the recollection of old days when there had never been a conceal- 
ment between them. The sophistries which had baffled him fell 
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away ; he saw the path of his duty in strong light, and felt a new 
impulse to follow it. He determined that the next time they met 
—when he came to London a fortnight hence—cost what it might, 
truth should be re-established between them. 

And so the train rushed on through the moonlight, past 
village and meadow and farm, far heard through the sleeping 
country, towards the ‘moonlit spires and myriad lamps’ of 
the dense unending city. Once he bent his head and touched 
her forehead with his lips, but the kiss was too light to wake her. 

It was midnight when their journey ended. He secured a 
hansom for her, and they parted at the station. 

‘Good night, Waveney; good-bye. I shall remember this 
day as long as I live,’ she said. 

‘You have enjoyed it, Maggie ?’ 

She held his hand in both of hers, and her tired, smiling face, 
as the gaslight fell on it, gave him his answer as she looked up 
at him. 


CHAPTER X. 


O good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 


‘I was very near it. Ifshe’d a stayed another half a minute, I 
believe I ‘should, I was that provoked. What business is it 0’ 
hers? She ain’t mistress. And what if she was? Haven’t I got 
Mr. Waveney’s permission ?—I should say Sir Waveney’s, only 
Mister comes more natural. Didn’t he come and smoke his pipe 
there himself only the last time he was down here? I remember 
as I said to him then, “I hope I am not taking a liberty, sir, in 
appropriating this arbour, but my pantry gets very close in the 
summer-time, and the flies is troublesome, and it didn’t seem to 
me as this place was ever used, so I took and had it swep’ up; 
and after I’ve cleared away I generally comes and has forty winks.” 
“You're quite right, Edwards,” says he; ‘I am sure the old 
summer-house hevn’t ‘bin put to such a good use since me and 
Miss Maggie used to come and play here long ago. Though it’s 
a shame no one should ever come and see this winder, which is 
really very curious, being some very antique glass what was taken 
out of the big winder in the dining-room, because it made the 
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room too dark.” Those was his words, and I wonder what business 
it is o’ hers after that. And I always use the upstairs room, too, 
so that any one’s free to come and sit down below, none the more 
forme. But it’s all along o’ her nastiness and liking to make 
things unpleasant. That’s what it is, and nothin’ else.’ 

‘Perhaps Mrs. F'ry was expecting to meet some one there,’ said 
Mrs. Hope, to whom Edwards was speaking. 

‘He, he, he! ha, ha, ha!’ exploded Mr. Edwards, the 
whole stolidity of his plenteous person upheaved, choked, and 
convulsed in a manner fearfully suggestive of apoplexy. ‘ He, 
he, he! I'll trouble you for a drop more tea, if you please, after 
that.’ 

‘Well, unlikelier things have happened before now,’ continued 
Mrs. Hope. ‘ Pass your cup, will you ?’ 

‘I have always maintained, Mrs. Hope, and I think you can 
bear me out, that no one is safe till they're in their graves. I 
think you have heard me say that ?’ 

‘And I’ve known older women than her do it, too. There 
was many years between her and Sir George, and he wasn’t not 
what you call a really old man. She always looks very nice, and 
as young as some women as could afford to give her ten years or 
more. Well, she looked as old as she does now ten years ago.’ 

‘I dare say that’s what he takes her for. I should myself 
without I knew her age,’ Mr. Edwards admitted. 

Time was dealing quite good-naturedly both with Mr. Edwards 
and his old fellow-servant Mrs. Hope. Over Mrs. Hope’s dark 
head he had sprinkled another handful of grey hairs, like blossom 
on the blackthorn, and if he had made Edwards a little less 
steady of hand and slower of gait, he had at all events heightened 
the rich purple of his cheeks and doubled the whole stolidity of 
his person to make up for it. 

The pair were taking a cup of tea at a quarter past four in 
the afternoon, and Mrs. Hope’s little room, with the sun streaming 
and dancing among the photographs of Sir George and Waveney 
and Maggie on the wall, was as cheerful and pleasant as it had 
been any summer afternoon for the past thirty years or more. 
Waveney and Nora had been at home a week, and were enter- 
taining a company of their friends. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ exploded Edwards again. ‘ It will bea very funny 
thing if they do. A very funny thing. I'll trouble you for the 
toast. Thank you; I'll take a couple o’ bits while I am about it, 
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and save you the trouble of passing again. Just stand it on the 
slop basin: it’s getting cold. A very funny thing. But if he 
should say ‘‘ Snip,” there’s no doubt but what she'll say ‘‘ Snap.” ’ 

‘And she won’t be taking a pig in a poke either,’ said Mrs. 
Hope as she pursed her lips so that two dimples came into her 
matronly cheeks, while she gave the pot a shake to accelerate the 
drawing of the tea. ‘For, by all accounts, he’s worth his weight 
in ‘ 

‘Tron!’ ejaculated Edwards solemnly. 

‘And an M.P. into the bargain! ‘There’s been many young 
ladies setting their caps at him, you may be sure. Not but what 
I think he’s quite right to take a wife his own age, instead of a 
young girl as would always be bothering him , 

‘ Making him look ridic’lous,’ assented Edwards stolidly. ‘And 
they aven’t the only pair as is carrying on, either,’ he added. 

‘I know who you mean,’ said Mrs. Hope significantly. 

‘Don’t you think so, now ?’ 

‘I’m sure of it.’ 

‘And aren’t they a nice pair, now? I think Mr, Bendham is 
as nice a gen’leman as has been at our place for a long time.’ 

‘And 1 am sure Miss May i is one of the nicest young ladies. 
She came in here a morning or tWe ago and chatted away as 
friendly as could be, and blushed as you never saw when I hap- 
pened to mention that Mr. Bendham and Sir Waveney were friends 
at college together. It did one’s heart good to see her. It’s a 
funny thing, but do you know almost the first time as ever Miss 
May came down here she reminded me of some one,’ mused Mrs. 
Hope very thoughtfully. 

‘I know, I know, answered Edwards, glancing at one of the 
photographs on the wall, where the sun was still glowing. ‘I 
know who you mean. It has struck me so, too, many times.’ 

‘Miss May has got just the same way with her-—— Ah, there’s 
many things in which she is very like what poor dear Miss Maggie 
used to be. I see it more every day. Poor dear Miss Maggie, 
too.’ 

‘God bless her!’ said Edwards. ‘God bless her!’ repeated 
the tender-hearted old fellow, brushing something like a tear 
from the purple of his stolid cheeks. ‘‘I should dearly like to see 
her again. Though,’ he added mournfully, ‘what we used to hope 
for once can’t never happen now.’ 

They sat silent a minute or two, Mrs. Hope beginning mechani- 
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cally to collect the tea-things in the tray preparatory to clearing 
away, while Edwards as mechanically passed her those in his 
immediate vicinity. 

‘Well, well, he said, ‘times are changed. Time’s getting on, 
and I know I’m getting on like the rest. Everything’s changed. 
The gentlefolks themselves don’t seem to me like what they used 
to be. Their manners is different. They are very grand people 
as we have down here, no doubt; but there are occasions, Mrs. 
Hope, when I call their behaviour downright vulgar. Some o’ the 
things they do would hev made poor Sir George’s hair stand on 
end, they would.’ 

‘Sir George was a perfect old gentleman,’ said Mrs. Hope. 

‘That he was, that he was; we shall never see the like of him 
again,’ said the old man fervidly, looking once more sorrowfully 
towards the photographs on the wall. ‘Poor Sir George would 
be horrified if he could see some o’ the goings-on as we have now. 
It’s not my place, and I think I know it better, Mrs. Hope, than 
to sit in judgment upon Mr, Waveney’s friends ; but do you just 
take her ladyship’s mother. There she is, got up from morning 
to night like a woman o’ half her years, and flirting—I call it 
nothin’ else—flirting with gen’lemen as are hardly old enough to 
make proper husbands for her daughter. Do you call that lady- 
like? I say nothin’ of their maids No; I don’t know the 
word as ‘Il fit them!’ 

‘Oh, the pride of the cobbler’s dog!’ chimed in Mrs. Hope 
sympathetically. 

‘Well, as I was saying, times is changed since you and me first 
come here, Mrs. Hope. Things is very different whichever way 
you look. And there are moments,’ he continued mournfully, 
‘there are moments when I begin to feel afraid as I don’t give 
the satisfaction I did. It’s turned thirty years since I first come 
to the Court: that was before Mr. Waveney was born. It’s a long 
time, is thirty years, though some things as happened then seem 
only like yesterday. But what my meaning is is this. Her lady- 
ship is very particklar and her ideas is all very modern. Now, 
I’m sometimes in doubt whether she gets things done just as she 
likes. And if she don’t—if she don’t, I don’t know but what my 
duty to Mr. Waveney end her would be that—but,’ faltered the 
poor old fellow, quite pitiably overcome by his feelings, ‘it will 
be a terrible wrench after thirty years, and I can’t hardly bear it.’ 


Mrs, Hope, for the moment, was too much distressed to say 
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anything. A good many more than thirty years’ faithful service 
hound her to the family in whom all her affection was centred, and 
beyond whom life had come to have very little to offer her. ‘ Well,’ 
she said, tearfully, ‘if you think the time’s come that we should 
make way for others as are better able to do the work, it’s not for 
me to shrink from doing what’s right. But I don’t think myself 
as you've any cause to fear. I believe Sir Waveney is quite 
satisfied.’ 

Edwards shook his head. 

‘Yes, he may be. It’s her ladyship I’m most in doubt about. 
It would be a poor ending to thirty years, Mrs. Hope, to stay on 
after one wasn’t wanted.’ 

And there was, perhaps, a little bitterness mingled with the 
sorrow in his words. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the meantime, let me be that I am, and seek not to alter me. 


THE morning’s interview with Mrs. Hope being over, and the 
domestic mechanism of the Court having been wound up between 
them for another day, Nora made her way to the little room that 
had once been Sir George’s, and was now Waveney’s study. The 


interview had lasted longer than usual, for the house party was a 
large one; Mr. Gilbert was of it, and Mr. Bothamley, and his 
nephew. Arthur, with Mrs. Nixon and May. During the next 
twelve hours or so Lady Keyworth would probably see less of 
Waveney than of any other man at the Court: still, the policy of 
mutual avoidance has its limits, and Nora, like the most loving 
and amiable, faithful and devoted of wives, was obliged to have a 
few minutes’ talk with her husband occasionally ; once or twice a 
day, let us say. And when this conjugal necessity was purely 
domestic, as in the present case, she generally met it by going to 
Waveney’s study after breakfast and her morning’s interview with 
Mrs. Hope. 

‘Yes?’ said Waveney, when Nora had shut the door and had 
taken a seat near him at his writing-table, signifying that he was 
prepared to give her his attention. 

‘I want to speak to you,’ she answered, as she glanced casually 
at a newspaper lying on the table. 

‘Well ?’ said Waveney, in the same tone as before, 

‘I want to speak to you about Edwards,’ 
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Waveney’s face darkened. 

‘Don’t you think,’ she went on, her eyes upon the paper wifich 
she had taken from the table, ‘don’t you think we ought to get 
rid of him ?’ 

‘Good gracious, Nora! Why?’ he exclaimed in astonishment. 

‘ Because he is past work, I think, for one thing: he is really 
dreadfully slow. He talks badly for a gentleman’s servant, for 
another. And I dislike old servants, for another.’ 

Waveney’s face grew dark. He rose from his chair and went 
to the glass doors that opened on to the terrace. ‘I don’t think 
he is past work, and I have not noticed that he speaks worse than 
other servants,’ he said. 

‘He is dreadfully slow, I assure you. And I don’t like feudal 
retainers.’ 

‘Is there any end, Nora, to the things youdon’t like? Edwards 
has been in our family now for thirty years, I should think, and 
has served us with an affectionate devotion one seldom sees.’ 

‘Yes, but what good is his devotion if he’s slow?’ said Nora 
simply. 

He turned to her—but restrained himself. ‘Edwards is a 
faithful old servant , 

‘Oh yes, I know. All I ask is this: is the fact of his having 
served you faithfully for thirty years, or whatever it is, any reason 
why he should continue to serve you now he is past work ?’ 

‘It is a reason why we should be careful not to hurt his 
feelings.’ 

‘ But if you make him an allowance, or give him a cottage, or 
something of the sort ?’ 

‘It would only partly meet the difficulty. It would be a very 
painful thing to tell him he is past work; I know he would be 
very much cut up at having to leave us.’ 

‘But surely he cannot expect to stay much longer ?’ 

‘I have not noticed his slowness,’ said Waveney evasively. 

‘ Well, will you see about getting rid of him ?’ Nora persisted. 

Waveney was sitting at his writing-table again, playing im- 
patiently with a pen and tracing a variety of invisible hieroglyphs 
on the blotting-paper, the meaning of which was a good deal 
more obvious than the meaning of such symbols generally is, for 
they one and all betokened an irritable indecision. 

‘I will make no promise,’ he said, at length ; ‘ but I will think 
it over,’ 
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At that moment Waveney was called from the room to see 
some one who wished to speak with him. 

Nora was satisfied ; she knew that Edwards’s leaving them was 
a mere question of time. 

A few minutes had passed since Waveney had left the room, 
and Nora was still reading the newspaper, when she heard a foot- 
step on the terrace, and upon looking up saw Mr. Gilbert standing 
py the window. 

‘ May I come in ?’ he asked pleasantly. ‘They told me you 
were here. Forgive my intrusion,’ he went on, as he stepped into 
the room, ‘but my business is rather pressing. I am sorry to 
say that I find I must leave you and return to London this 
evening.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said Nora courteously. ‘Are you really 
obliged ; 

Mr. Gilbert was standing over her. ‘I should certainly not 
go unless I were,’ he said, slightly lowering his voice. 

‘I hope there is no illness in the case?’ she asked, with the 
same polite indifference as before. 

‘No, thank you. It is only a question of business.’ He 
paused a moment. Nora did not speak ; she did not press him to 
stay. He felt her unaffected indifference, and a peculiar expression 
came into his dark, strong-featured, somewhat sinister face as he 
watched her, for she happened to be looking away from him. 
‘We shall meet again before long,’ he said, and something in his 
tone making Nora turn to him, he added, ‘ At least, I hope so.’ 

Waveney returned to them. 

Mr. Gilbert again apologised for his intrusion into what he 
pleasantly called Waveney’s sanctum sanctorwm, and explained 
the business that had brought him there; adding confidentially, 
a few minutes later, ‘I have just been investing in a little house 
property, and it seems they have discovered that the title is not 
quite what it should be. An immediate decision is required, and 
this I cannot very well give until I have seen my lawyers and 
agent. I must telegraph to them to do nothing till I come. If 
you will excuse me, I think I will see about it at once.’ 

‘Very good. Will you take one of these?’ said Waveney, 
handing him some telegram: forms. ‘I will see that some one 
rides into the town with your message—unless you prefer taking 
it to the office yourself?’ 

Nothing could have exceeded Mr. Gilbert's unwillingness to 
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give Waveney trouble, but he did prefer to take his message to 
the office himself. Waveney accordingly rang his bell and ordered 
the dog-cart. 

Mr. Gilbert’s telegram was addressed to a gentleman with 
whom the reader is acquainted—to a certain Mr. Finch, of London. 
When Mr. Gilbert had left the room, Waveney turned to his wife. 

‘Why did you ask him down here?’ he said. 

‘Who ?’ she inquired, without looking up. ‘Mr. Gilbert ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘For much the same reason as I asked Mr. Bothamley, or his 
nephew, or my mother, or any of them, I suppose. To help to 
make up the party.’ 

‘But you know how I dislike him,’ 

‘Yes, I know you are prejudiced against Mr. Gilbert. But if 
we were to give up all the people you dislike, we should know no 
one. Besides, what does it matter whether you like people or 
not? I never find it makes any difference, unless it is that one 
is a little more civil to people one dislikes.’ 

Waveney was silent. His relations with Nora had lately 
changed for the worse. The strain of the perpetual inner conflict 
in which he lived had told upon him, and he was losing that 
invaluable patience of his. The yoke of his marriage galled him. 
In the strife of his feelings the sense of his own responsibility had 
been weakened, and he accused Nora of more than her share in 
his disappointment. The spirit of acceptance in which he had 
begun to take his marriage had changed to a spirit of revolt. 
Since his meeting with Maggie new possibilities had been revealed 
to him—a new world of tenderness and sympathy and love; and 
irrevocably to have closed the gates of this world against himself 
seemed as the folly of madness. He had become by no means 
pleasant to live with. And though Nora in her way was not easy 
to provoke, the tendency to forgive was not strong in her, and his 
morose avoidance, the consciousness that he lived in antagonism 
to all she did, inspired her with an enmity the more dangerous 
for seldom being openly expressed. They rarely quarrelled ; 
emotions to be relieved by quarrelling must lie near the surface, 
and the roots of their resentment had struck deep. His old 
reasonableness of nature had forsaken him; but his habits of 
restraint had not, and when, as in the present case, discussion was 
likely to be worse than unprofitable, he could still forbear, and 
wisely seek refuge in silence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Full o’ the milk of human kindness. 


WHILST our prosperous and respectable friend Mr. Finch was 
taking an afternoon nap in an upper chamber, Mr. Gilbert and 
Mrs. Finch were having a quiet talk in his pleasant little parlour 
on the day following that on which Mr. Gilbert had been called 
to London from the Court. The weather without was sultry and 
oppressive ; in Mr. Finch’s parlour the thermometer must have 
stood at something like 90°. 

‘Yes, they are,’ Mrs. Finch was saying ; ‘it’s been noticed.’ 

‘Hum!’ said Mr. Gilbert. 

‘Yes,’ she continued, moving her chair a little nearer to 
Mr. Gilbert’s, and speaking in a husky, confidential voice which 
sounded like her husband’s heard at the end of a passage; ‘I 
forget now how many weeks it is since he first come, but, if I 
remember right, it was about the same time as , 

‘Excuse me, Mrs. Finch, but would you mind my opening 
the window ?’ interrupted Mr. Gilbert, whose pocket-handkerchief 
had ceased to absorb the perspiration on his forehead. 

‘Til open the door,’ said Mrs. Finch, proceeding to do so. 
‘I never open a window without it gives me new-ralgia.’ 

‘How is your neuralgia?’ inquired Mr. Gilbert sympatheti- 
cally, the perspiration breaking out afresh upon his forehead in 
beads of the size of small marbles; the opened door, as there was 
only a very close passage beyond it, made no perceptible difference. 

‘I was kep’ awake till nearly two with it again last night,’ 
said Mrs. Finch pathetically. 

‘Indeed! How trying for you.’ Mr. Gilbert jerked the words 
out in syllables, because a wasp happened to be swooping round 
his head like a diminutive vulture, and, being prejudiced against 
these playful insects, he was making it very angry by flicking it 
. with his pocket-handkerchief. 

‘ The wasps are very tiresome,’ sympathised Mrs. Finch. ‘ But, 
as I was saying, I believe he first come about the time that 
Mr. Job’s—him that keeps the toy-shop where she lodges—grand- 
son broke his leg.’ 

‘Indeed,’ responded Mr. Gilbert, a little absently, for his 
enemy had not left him. 

‘Now Mr, Job is either keeping it very close, or else knows 
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nothing about it; for all anyone can get out of him is that they 
are old friends—were children together, I fancy he said—and 
have met again after a long separation. That’s what Mr. Job 
told my husband only this morning. But there are other stories 
about.’ 

‘Yes, there probably would be,’ said Mr. Gilbert. He had 
flicked the wasp to the other end of the room, where it had come 
into violent contact with a picture, and had injured a wing; it 
was now crawling back to him along the floor. 

‘No, I believe Mr. Job’s story myself,’ pursued Mrs. Finch ; 
‘only I can’t make it out, unless it is as I’ve said all along, they’ve 
come down in the world, and he’s a friend as knew them in better 
days.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Gilbert, not quite convinced. ‘What sort of 
a person is the gentleman ?’ 

‘He’s what you’d call a handsome man: dark, pale-looking, 
with a small dark moustache Yes, . . . who’s there? ... any 
one want me?’ broke off Mrs. Finch, having heard some one 
knock at a door at the end of the passage. 

The knocking ceased, and some one was heard coming down 
the passage to the parlour. 


‘P’r’aps this is her, whispered Mrs. Finch, very loud. ‘Talk 


of angels , 

There was a tap at the half-closed door; Mrs. Finch said ‘Come 
in,’ and it was indeed Maggie who entered. 

Mrs. Finch gave her a friendly welcome, inquired after her 
health and her father’s, placed a chair for her by her own, and 
then Maggie said: 

‘I have come to ask after your little girl. Mr. Finch told Mr. 
Job this morning that you were afraid——’ 

‘No, Miss Butler, it’s not that,’ said Mrs. Finch. (Butler was 
the name by which Maggie and her father were then known.) 
‘There’s a wasp crawling up your leg, Mr. Gilbert. The doctor 
has been this morning, and he says it’s not scarlatina, only 
biliousness and the hot weather. She’s laying down now. I 
don’t know if she’s asleep, but if she isn’t she’d like to see you. 
If you'll excuse me ’—this to both Mr. Gilbert and Maggie— I'll 
just run upstairs and see.’ 

And Mrs. Finch was as good as her word, and she naturally 
closed the door after her. 

Maggie and Gilbert remained for a minute or two in un- 
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comfortable silence, to all appearance with as little to connect 
them as had any two people in London at that moment. Maggie 
was unpleasantly conscious that Mr. Gilbert was staring at her 
with a quietly meditative and undisguised persistence, and was 
beginning to yearn for Mrs. Finch’s return. Waveney had not 
mentioned Gilbert’s name to her, deterred by the opinion he had 
expressed as to the justice of Leigh’s sentence. Gilbert was think- 
ing what a handsome woman she was, and was making up his 
mind to speak to her. The closed door gave him the pretext he 
desired. 

‘I think I will open the door,’ he said, going towards it; ‘the 
room is very warm. Don’t you find it so?’ 

Maggie said that she did. 

‘I have been staying in the country—only came back to town 
last night—and I find the heat and glare unbearable after the 
shade of my friend’s grounds. lLondon’s very trying in August.’ 

In this Maggie agreed with him. 

‘Don’t you get a summer holiday?’ he asked, giving the 
conversation a personal turn. ‘Most people nowadays manage to 
get a week or two.’ 

Maggie confessed that she was not amongst the number of 
these fortunate persons. 

‘But you are fond of the country ?’ he suggested. 

‘Yes, I am very fond of the country.’ 

‘Fond of flowers and all that sort of thing, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, I am very fond of flowers.’ 

‘ Born in the country, perhaps ?’ persisted Mr. Gilbert, putting 
his questions with an easy, gentlemanly freedom. 

‘I was not born in London,’ said Maggie, not much annoyed 
by the man’s impertinence, but disposed to check him a little. 
And her tone effected this. 

‘I have been staying in shire,’ he went on, with a shade 
less of familiarity in his manner. ‘Iam not very partial to green 
fields and country lanes and that sort of thing myself; except, of 
course, in weather like this. To spend an afternoon in a hammock, 
slung in a cool corner, with a cigar and a book is delightful. *Pon 
my word, it doesn’t do to talk of it,’ said Mr. Gilbert, wiping his 
forehead and looking mournfully about him. ‘This room is like 
the Black Hole. But asa general rule I certainly find the country 
dull. Now come, don’t you?’ 

‘No; I like the country at all times of the year.’ 
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‘But you get more fun in London,’ argued Mr. Gilbert 
jocosely. 

‘I get very little fun in London.’ 

‘Really? That’s strange. London is the place for fun, you 
know.’ 

Maggie did not answer him. She had been forbearing hitherto, 
for unhappily she had learnt to accept the humiliations of poverty, 
but her patience was beginning to give way. She yearned more 
than ever for Mrs. Finch’s return. 

‘Do you know shire, may I ask?’ inquired Mr. Gilbert, 
checked but not discouraged. 

Maggie admitted that she did. 

‘I have been staying near T , My. Gilbert informed her. 

Maggie’s interest was aroused. It caused her some astonish- 
ment to find in this stranger one who knew the neighbourhood of 
her old home and had so recently left it. T was a little 
market town, only some three miles from the Court. Perhaps he 
had been staying with some old friend of hers. Perhaps he had 
seen the Court. He might even know Waveney! She had not 
taken kindly to Mr. Gilbert ; but now, unconsciously, her feelings 
slightly softened towards him. 

Mr. Gilbert was an observant man: he had watched Maggie 
closely ever since Mrs. Finch had left the room. Though he had 
continued to talk to her pretty much as he would have talked to 
any other woman in her position of the same personal attractions, 
he was gentleman enough to have seen at the first that she was a 
lady. 

‘I know that part of the country very well,’ she said. 

‘Perhaps you know Waveney ?’ 

Maggie started. She felt the colour flush to her cheek. She 
doubted for the instant whether Waveney was the place he had 
mentioned. Of course, his question implied that he had been 
staying there. With whom could he have been staying? With 
Waveney himself? But she remembered her father, and felt that 

.there was need for discretion. 

All Mr. Gilbert’s powers of observation were brought into play 
at that moment. He perceived the emotion which Maggie was 
suppressing, and felt that her interest in Waveney must be of no 
ordinary kind. His interest in her considerably deepened. He 
recalled all Mrs, Finch had told him about Maggie. He began 
to hope that lady might not hasten her return. 
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‘Yes, I know Waveney,’ Maggie said. 

‘And Waveney Court ?’ 

‘You have been staying there!’ she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

‘Yes, with Sir Waveney Keyworth. This rosebud ’—taking it 
from his buttonhole—‘ was gathered yesterday afternoon from one 
of the bushes near the little lake on the lawn. Will you accept 
it for old acquaintance sake ?’ 

Maggie took the flower. 

‘It was one of a bunch,’ said Mr. Gilbert—at that moment the 
door opened—‘that had been gathered for Lady ’ the word 
‘Keyworth’ was drowned in the husky accents of Mr. Finch. 

‘My wife How-de-do, Mr. Gilbert, how-de-do, Miss ‘ 
my wife says, miss, she'll be glad if you'll step upstairs, as the child’s 
awake, and she thinks it’ll do her good to see you. She's very 
fretful, and it’s that as has kep’ my wife; there’s no getting away 
from her; but she says she thinks p’r’aps seeing you'll quiet her,’ 
said Mr. Finch, whom his wife had awakened from his slumber, 
caused to effect certain necessary changes in his toilet, and sent 
down to the parlour with the message he now delivered. 

Maggie at once went upstairs to the child. Mr. Gilbert told 
Mr. Finch of nothing that had passed between them. The two 
men proceeded to business. 

Mr. Gilbert, as we have mentioned before, owned two or three 
houses in Burders Street. He was now treating for the purchase 
of another. When he had left London for Waveney, the purchase 
had seemed to be as good as concluded. The letter, however, 
which he had received yesterday, had informed him that the ex- 
amination of the title had proved it to be defective by one deed, 
which was supposed to be not lost, but merely mislaid. It was 
this that had brought Mr. Gilbert to London. 

The question before them at the present moment was the ad- 
visability of Mr. Gilbert’s purchasing the house even if the other 
side were unable to produce the deed. Mr. Finch was strongly 
against this, as he regarded the missing document as one that 
materially affected the security of the property. Mr. Gilbert 
came to the same conclusion. 

‘I don’t suppose for a moment they will, because I doubt if 
they're acting square, but they told our people they hoped to be 
able to produce what’s wanting the day after to-morrow. If they 
do, our people, of course, will let you know ; but anyhow ? 

‘ Anyhow, I think I will see over the house.’ 
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‘Very good. Shall we say Saturday ?’ 

Saturday, Mr. Gilbert said, would suit him very well, and so, 
after a little further discussion, the matter was left. 

The house to which they had been giving their attention was 
No. 17, Mr. Job’s toy-shop. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


An infinite and endless liar. 


Ir was Friday evening, and at No, 17 an evening of importance. 
Tommy that afternoon had come home from the hospital, and Mr. 
Job’s parlour was the scene of prodigious revelry in honour of the 
occasion. 

It was the hour when ‘men sit down to that nourishment 
which is called supper,’ and this at No. 17 was between half-past 
eight and nine. Supper was the precise form the festival in 
Tommy’s honour had taken—supper with Maggie for his guest. 
Such things Tommy could not have believed to be possible, if it 
had been at all open to him to doubt the evidence of his senses. 

The candles were lighted, and gave a cheerful look to the white 
cloth and the spread of humble dainties upon it. Tommy and 
Mr. Job had put on their best. The latter buried the varied 
emotions to which the occasion gave rise in a profound gravity, 
which was at once dignified, awkward, and speechless. His answers 
to Maggie seldom got beyond monosyllables—strange sounds which 
suggested that he was being somewhere convulsed with obscure 
and continuous laughter, from which he momentarily desisted for 
the purpose of answering her questions. Tommy, who was look- 
ing plumper and somewhat less knowing than before his misfor- 
tune, divided his time pretty evenly between chuckling and staring 
at Maggie, neither occupation interfering at all with his consump- 
tion of the humble dainties. In the silence of his grandfather 
and the excitement of the occasion he was discovering social 
qualities of a polite and gratifying nature, and Maggie was 
genuinely amused at the eccentricities of both the boy and his 
grandfather. 

‘So you liked being in the hospital, Tommy ?’ she was saying. 

Tommy nodded assent. ‘They was allus a feedin’ on us,’ he 
murmured, 
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‘And I think you look the better for it, Tommy. Don’t you 
think the hospital has agreed with him, Mr. Job?’ 

Mr. Job expressed himself in one of his peculiar monosyllabic 
utterances, and said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘The nuss she give me a book what she says a lady had sent 
‘em along o’ some other things to give to the boys as was there. 
It had a lot o’ picchers o’ soldiers fightin’ and battles and the 
inimY a killin’ on ’em as they was a runnin’ away.’ 

‘Would you like to be a soldier, Tommy ?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t want to go for to be killed,’ answered Tommy, know- 
ingly. 

‘ But all soldiers don’t get killed.’ 

‘A good many o’ them in the picchers what’s in the shop 
winders does,’ insisted Tommy sagaciously. 

‘I don’t fancy he’s of a very martial dispd-sition,’ said Mr. 
Job. 

‘ Apparently not,’ said Maggie. ‘I dare say you are not very 
anxious to lose him.’ 

‘ Not especial, miss. I should be very lonely without him.’ 

They had finished supper, and Mr. Job was casting furtive 
glances at the pipe which hung above the lions on the chimney- 
piece, becoming more and more absorbed in his plate after each 
glance, as if he were ashamed that Maggie should know the direc- 
tion of his thoughts. 

' “Don’t mind me, Mr. Job, she said. ‘Pray have your pipe; 
I like the smell of tobacco—I do indeed.’ 

Mr. Job, of course, evinced the utmost surprise at this allu- 
sion; if there had been one thing further from his thoughts than 
another, it was tobacco. But he rose from the table none the less, 
and took down the pipe; while Tommy, with Maggie’s help, left 
the table too. 

‘ Now you mention it, miss, and as you say you've no objec- 
tion , 

‘None at all, I assure you.’ 

‘I think I will hev a whiff or two. Here, Tommy, just you 
fill it, handing the pipe to him. ‘When do you expect to see 
your friend agin, miss, may I be so bold as to ask ?’ 

‘I think I shall very likely see him to-morrow. He is coming 
to town for two or three days either to-night or early to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘Indeed ; I dare say he’ll be surprised to see Tommy here. 
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It’s the gen’leman as saved your life, Tommy—— Was that a 
knock at the shop-door ?’ 

‘I didn’t hear nothink,’ said Tommy. 

‘We closed rather earlier than usal, but yet it’s late for a 
eustomer—there, that was a knock plain enough.’ 

‘Yes, that was,’ assented Tommy. 

‘I suppose it can’t be him?’ asked Mr. Job, turning to Maggie. 

‘Oh, no; I don’t think he could have got here by this time.’ 

‘Ah, maybe not,’ said Mr. Job, who then laid his pipe very 
carefully on the table, took up one of the candles, and went into 
the shop. He put the candle on the counter, and opened the 
door. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Job. I’m very late, but I thought I should 
catch you before you went to bed. It’s just a little matter-——’ 

‘Have the goodness to step in, sir,’ said Mr. Job. 

‘ Just a little matter Good evening, miss, hope you’re well. 
Why, you’ve got your grandson back, Mr. Job. When did he 
come ?’ 

‘He come this afternoon, Mr. Finch. Take a chair, sir.’ 

‘It’s just a little matter o’ business as I wanted to speak to you 
about, and you too, miss. It’s lucky as I should happen of you.’ 

Mr. Finch took the chair which Mr. Job had placed for him, 
and having deposited his hat on the floor, and wiped his forehead 
with one hand, and passed the fingers of the other through his 
hair, resumed : 

‘I’ve come to tell you a gentleman has just bought this house 
—the gentleman what you saw at my place, miss—and he’s coming 
with me to see over it to-morrow morning, if it’s agreeable to you.’ 

‘It is quite agreeable to me,’ said Maggie. 

‘And to me,’ said Mr. Job. 

‘That’s what I’ve come for,’ repeated Mr. Finch. 

‘I hope it won’t make no difference in the rent, Mr. Finch?’ 
inquired Mr. Job. ‘The house changin’ hands, I mean.’ 

‘Well, not much, I believe.’ 

‘Not much? I hope as it will be not at all.’ 

‘You've got it very low now, Mr. Job: you couldn’t expect to 
have it as low as this always,’ said the friendly Finch; as a 
matter of fact, it was he who had suggested that the rent should 
be raised. ‘I believe you’re paying less than any one else in the 
street,’ 

‘I am paying all I can afford,’ answered Mr, Job mournfully. 
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‘Mine’s a very poor business. Do you happen know how 
much he’s going to put on?’ 

‘No, I don’t recollect hearing him say. But I don’t think it 
will be much—not more than to make it equal to what the rest is 
paying. You have had it uncommon cheap all these years. 
You know it, too.’ 

‘Look here, Mr. Finch. What it about comes to is this. 
Unless he puts on remarkably little, I shall hev to take and clear 
out of it. I hev bin here getting on for eleven years now, and I 
hev had a hard struggle for it every year, and the struggle hasn’t 
got easier as years hev gone on, but rather harder. I am paying 
all I can afford, and a very little more will be more than I can 
afford, so I tell you straight.’ 

‘Now don’t say that,’ remonstrated the tender-hearted Finch. 
‘ We should be very sorry to lose you after having known you so 
many years. Do you talk to the guvnor when he comes in the 
morning. You'll find him ready to listen to anything that’s right. 
But you know you are paying very little now.’ 

‘I am paying all I can afford,’ Mr. Job repeated. 

Mr. Finch rose from his chair, and picked up his hat to go. 

‘Well, good night, miss. That’s all I come for. And do you 
talk it over with the guv’nor in the morning, Mr. Job. He'll 
listen to anything that’s right. Ill speak to him for you myself. 
If it was my house, I wouldn’t ask you another penny, though 
you are paying so little. Good night.’ 

‘Good night, Mr. Finch,’ said Mr. Job, shutting the shop- 
door after him. 

Mr. Job came slowly back into the parlour, and having knocked 
the ashes out of the pipe, put it back in its place over the chimney- 
piece without speaking. 

Then turning to Maggie, who had wished Tommy good night, 
he said: 

‘T am afraid this will be a bad business for me, miss. These 
landlords is a grasping lot, and when they talk about raising rents 
I know what they means. They don’t do things by halves. As 
for that Finch! he’s a deep un, he is. Well, I don’t reckon as I 
shall sell many more Dutch dolls under these tiles—not if that 
Finch has anything to do with it.’ 


(To be continued.) 














